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REVIEWS 





Tares or My Lanptorp—Last Series: 
containing Count Robert of Paris, and 
Castle Dangerous. 4 vols. By the Au- 
thor of ‘ Waverley.’ 1831. Edinburgh, 
Cadell; London, Whittaker. 

Ir is pleasant, in these dull and wintry times, 

to have two romances from the author of 

‘Waverley’ to cheer and enliven us. It is 

now nigh mid-day of the thirtieth of Novem- 

ber, and from this moment will the reading 
of all other books, and the pursuit of all pro- 
fessions, cease and be forgotten in the land, 
till the spell of the wizard has conducted the 
sons and daughters of man to the last page of 
this new book of enchantment. So was it 
with the world when ‘Waverley’ and its 
successors appeared ; and so has it continued, 
with little or no abatement, to the present 
hour. In the regions of romance, whether 
domestic or historical, Scott has had no 
rival : nor has any one taken rank near him. 
One writer may match him in the manage- 
ment of a plot—a second may handle super- 
stitious influences with betterfortune—a third 
may equal him in delineating the simple 
manners of homely life—and a fourth may 
even surpass him in extracting a moral lesson 
from the events which he narrates; but who 
has united, like him, all those high qualities? 
not one. He has, as yet, been unapproached 
in the wondrous art of calling the dead into 
life, and in clothing them with the manners, 
and animating them with the sentiments, 
peculiar to their day; he has, as yet, been 
unequalled in drawing human character in 
every variety of rank and fortune. No one 
has touched so many sympathies, and en- 
listed among his admirers so many ranks— 
omitting none, from the peasant to the king. 
In Shakspeare—the greatest of all the world’s 
poole range of character has its limits: 
his peasantsare all born fools, and his yeomen, 
heroes of East Cheap, with the single ex- 
ception of Williams; he has none to com- 
pare with the Gurths, the Dandie Dinmonts, 
the Headriggs, and the Ochiltrees of Scott. 

In human character these wondrous men 

stand unrivalled and alone. 

Of the two romances contained in these 
volumes we shall, at present, examine only 
‘Count Robert of Paris.’ The scene is laid 
in Constantmople—the time.is the days of 
the Second Crusade—and the chief persons 
in the drama are princesses and paladins. 
There is great variety of human character, 
and picturesque groupings of all the leading 
nations and popular religions of the earth : 
we have the polished and wily Greek—the 
blunt and valorous Frank—the fierce and 
active Saracen—in short, the courtesy and 
villany of the finest civilization, and the blunt 
sincere simplicity of the demi-barbarous. Of 
all these, the most natural, as well as the 





most heroic character, is Hereward of Hamp- 
ton: one of those Saxons whom the stern 
policy of William the Conqueror had obliged 
to seek fortune where it was best found, and 
who, accordingly, transferred his courage and 
his hatred of the Norman name to the ranks 
of the Varangian guards of Alexius Com- 
nenus, Emperor of Constantinople, where, at 
the commencement of the present tale, he has 
risen to some distinction. Premising somuch, 
we may now briefly touch on the chief points 
of the romance. 


While Princess Anna is reading that part 
of her history which records the repulse of 
the Saracens at Laodicea, to the Emperor 
and his generals, the Cesar, Nicephorus 
Bricnnius, enters with the unwelcome news, 
that Godfrey and Bohemond, Robert of Paris 
and Robert of Normandy, chief leaders of 
the second Crusade, are on the point of en- 
tering the imperial territories on their way 
to the Holy Land. To elude such a visita- 
tion, or seek profit in it, occasions some 
plannings and plottings ; but the rapid march 
of the Crusaders cuts short all deliberation : 
they enter the city; and, while the wily 
Alexius is studying to convert their visit 
into an act of homage, Robert of Paris, a 
fierce and chivalrous warrior, sprigs into 
the vacant throne, and his wolf dog sits 
quietly down on the cushion of the Cesar. 
The subtle Greek smiles—persuades some 
through love of Jesus, and others through 
love of gold, to set sail on their expedition, 
and then inveigles Count Robert and his 
Amazonian spouse to an imperial conversa- 
zione—an imperial banquet—and finally, to 
an imperial prison. The Count is put into 
a dungeon, with a chained tiger for his guard, 
and the Countess is carried to a palace, where 
sheisexposed to the insolence and the love of 
the Ceesar, who, it seems, cared little for Anna 
Comnena, his blue-stocking spouse, and less 
for the Emperor, since he plotted against his 
life. Now all this was not unseen of Here- 
ward of Hampton, who, hating the Norman, 
and desiring much to fight him in the cause 
of old England, yet generously relieves and 
conceals the Count, on condition, that he shall 
do battle with him on the Saxon feud, when 
required: he also takes measures to protect 
the Countess, and, moreover, has the sagacity 
to discover the treasonable plottings of the 
Cesar, which he reveals to the Emperor. 
The French Camilla, to escape from the love 
of the Czesar, challenges him to fight her on 
horseback ; he accepts; but inserts her hus- 
band’s name for her own, never doubting that 
Robert was in the custody of the tiger. 
When the lists are prepared, and the trumpet 
sounds, the barriers are found manned by 
Tancred and, five hundred Franks, who 
braved the Greek fire to be present; and, what 
was as unexpected, Count Robert rushes 
upon the scene completely armed for strife. 





The Czsar’s heart died within him at the 
sight; but his place is taken by Hereward, who 
claims the right of waging battle for the em- 
pire. Count Robert admits his right; leaps 
from his horse—seizes a V arangian battle-axe, 
and meets Hereward on foot. The battle is 
long and well contested: the Count obtains 
a slight advantage, but, out of admiration for 
a man so generous and so noble, pursues the 
strife no further, and makes him his friend. 
The romance concludes with the marriage of 
Hereward and Bertha, a British maiden, 
whom he had long loved, and with his esta- 
blishment in England through the interces- 
sion of his friend Count Robert. 

There is an English interest in the story, 
which lends a charm to the whole narrative ; 
in Hereward, we acknowledge the dawn of the 
British gentleman, as in the Gurth of Ivan- 
hoe we owned the future yeoman—his first 
appearance takes our heart at once :— 


“ One individual, however, seemed to indulge 
more wonder and curiosity than could have 
been expected from a native of the city, and 
looked upon the rarities around with a quick 
and startled eye, that marked an imagination 
awakened by sights that were new and ey Ne 
The appearance of this person bespoke a fo- 
reigner of military habits, who seemed, from his 
complexion, to have his birthplace far from the 
Grecian metropolis, whatever chance had at 
present brought him to the Golden Gate, or 
whatever place he filled in the Emperor's ser- 
vice. 

“ This young man was about two-and-twenty 
years old, remarkably finely-formed and athle- 
tic—qualities well understood by the citizens of 
Constantinople, whose habits of frequenting the 
public games had taught them at least an ac- 
quaintance with the human person, and where, 
in the select of their own countrymen, they saw 
the handsomest specimens of the human race. 

“ These were, however, not generally so tall as 
the stranger at the Golden Gate, whilst his pierc- 
ing blue eyes, and the fair hair which descended 
from under a light helmet gaily ornamented with 
silver, bearing on its summit a crest resembling 
a dragon in the act of expanding its terrible 
jaws, intimated a northern descent, to which the 
extreme purity of his complexion also bore wit- 
ness. His beauty, however, though he was emi- 
nently distinguished both in features and in per- 
son, was not liable to the charge of er 
From this it was rescued, both by his strength, 
and by the air of confidence and self-possession 
with which the youth seemed to regard the 
wonders around him, not indicating the stupid 
and helpless gaze of a mind equally inexpe- 
rienced and incapable of receiving instruction, 
but expressing the bold intellect which at once 
understands the greater part of the information 
which it receives, and commands the spirit to 
toil in search of the meaning of that whichi 
has not comprehended, or may fear it has mis- 
interpreted. This look of awakened attention 
and intelligence gave interest to the young bar- 
barian; and while the bystanders were amazed 
that a savage from some unknown or remote 
corner of the universe should possess a noble 
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countenance bespeaking a mind so elevated, 
they respected him for the composure with which 
he witnessed so many things, the fashion, the 
splendour, nay, the very use of which, must have 
been recently new to him. 

“The young man’s personal equipments ex- 
hibited a singular mixture of splendour and effe- 
minacy, and enabled the experienced spectators 
to ascertain his nation, and the capacity in which 
he served. We have already mentioned the fanci- 
ful and crested helmet, which was a distinction 
of the foreigner, to which the reader must add in 
his imagination a small cuirass, or breastplate of 
silver, so sparingly fashioned as obviously to 
afford little security to the broad chest, on which 
it rather hung like an ornament than covered 
as a buckler; nor, if a well-thrown dart, or 
strongly-shod arrow, should alight full on this 
rich piece of armour, was there much hope that 
it could protect the bosom which it partially 
shielded. 

“ From betwixt the shoulders hung down over 
the back what had the appearance of a bearskin, 
but, when more closely examined, it was only a 
very skilful imitation of the spoils of the chase, 
being in reality a surcoat composed of strong 
shaggy silk, so woven as to exhibit, at a little 
distance, no inaccurate representation of a bear’s 
hide. A light crooked sword, or scimitar, 
sheathed in a scabbard of gold and ivory, hung 
by the left side of the stranger, the ornamented 
hilt of which appeared much too small for the 
large-jointed hand of the young Hercules who 
was thus gaily attired. A dress, purple in colour, 
and sitting close to the limbs, covered the body 
of the soldier to a little above the knee; from 
thence the knees and legs were bare to the calf, 
to which the reticulated strings of the sandals 
rose from the instep, the ligatures being there 
fixed by a golden coin of the reigning Emperor, 
converted into a species of clasp for the pur- 
pose. 

** But a weapon which seemed more particu- 
larly adapted to the young barbarian’s size, and 
incapable of being used by a man of less formid- 
able limbs and sinews, was a battle-axe, the firm 
iron-guarded staff of which was formed of tough 
elm, strongly inlaid and defended with brass, 
while many a plate and ring were indented in 
the handle, to hold the wood and the steel parts 
together. The axe itself was composed of two 
blades, turning different ways, with a sharp steel 
spike projecting from between them. The steel 
part, both spike and blade, was burnished as 
bright as a mirror; and though its ponderous 
size must have been burdensome to one weaker 
than himself, yet the young soldier carried it as 
carelessly along, as if it were but a feather’s 
weight. It was, indeed, a skilfully constructed 
weapon, so well balanced, that it was much 
lighter in striking and in recovery, than he who 
saw it in the hands of another could easily have 
believed.” i. 19—23. 

It was much the practice of the Grecks, 
in those days, to fight battles by negotiation 
and gold, save when they met with the Sara- 
cens, who generally began their overtures 
with a shower of arrows and a charge of 
cavalry ;—from one of these fields, the impe- 
rial army had, it seems, lately retreated, 
escaping rout and captivity, by the desperate 
valour of the Saxon guards. In honour of 
the imperial prowess, and the heroism of the 
army, the Princess Anna Comnena penned 
one entire chapter of her history, and, more- 
over, it was her pleasure to read it to her 
father and the generals during her conversa- 
zione—to one of these recitations,} she had, 





+ It was the scene preparatory to this recitation, that 
we were so fortunate as to have it in our power to pre- 
sent to our readers as long ago as August—see No. 199. 
pod may find it pleasant to refer to that 








it seems, desired the presence of Hereward. 
Anna is one of the most accomplished of all 
blue-stockings ; a bit of her history will be 
nearly as good as her portrait—only imagine 
a Princess some six and twenty years old, or 
so, seated on a purple sofa, raised a little above 
the floor, with her voice pitched to a histori- 
cal key, reciting the following posege — 

* The sun had betaken himself to his bed in 
the ocean, ashamed, it would seem, to see the im- 
mortal army of our most sacred Emperor Alexius 
surrounded by those barbarous hordes of unbe- 
lieving barbarians, who, as described in our last 
chapter, had occupied the various passes both in 
front and rear of the Romans, secured during 
the preceding night by the wily barbarians. 
Although, therefore, a triumphant course of ad- 
vance had brought us to this point, it now be- 
came a serious and doubtful question whether 
our victorious eagles should be able to penetrate 
any farther into the country of the enemy, or 
even to retreat with safety into their own.” 
i, 115. 

On the approach of the Normans, the in- 
tense hatred which Hereward bore to the 
whole race, breaks strongly out :— 

«Speak, then, Varangian, in the name of 
Heaven,’ said the Emperor, ‘ and Jet us know 
whether we are to look for friends or enemies 
in those men of Normandy who are now ap- 
proaching our frontier. Speak with courage, 
man; and if thou apprehendest danger, re- 
member thou servest a prince well qualified to 
protect thee.’ 

“ *Since I am at Ilberty to speak,’ answered 
the life-guardsman, ‘ although my knowledge of 
the Greek language, which you term the Roman, 
is but slight, I trust it is enough to demand 
of his Imperial Highness, in place of all pay, 
donative, or gift whatsoever, since he has been 
pleased to talk of designing such for me, that 
he would place me in the first line of battle 
which shall be formed against these same Nor- 
mans, and their Duke Robert; and if he pleases 
to allow me the aid of such Varangians as, for 
love of me, or hatred of their ancient tyrants, 
may be disposed to join their arms to mine, I 
have little doubt so to settle our long accounts 
with these men, that the Grecian eagles and 
wolves shall do them the last office, by tearing 
the flesh from their bones.’ 

‘** What dreadful feud is this, my soldier,’ 
said the Emperor, ‘ that after so many years 
still drives thee to such extremities when the 
very name of Normandy is mentioned?’ * * 

*** Now, it chanced many years since, while 
these two nations of Normans and Anglo-Saxons 
were quietly residing upon different sides of the 
salt-water channel which divides France from 
England, that William, Duke of Normandy, 
suddenly levied a large army, came over to Kent, 
which is on the opposite side of the channel, 
and there defeated, in a great battle, Harold, 
who was at that time King of the Anglo-Saxons. 
It is but grief to tell what followed. Battles have 
been fought in old time, that have had dreadful 
results, which years, nevertheless, could wash 
away; but at Hastings—O woe’s me!—the ban- 
ner of my country fell, never again to be raised 
up. Oppression has driven her wheel over us. 
All that was valiant amongst us have left the 
land; and of Englishmen—for such is our proper 
designation—no one remains in England save as 
the thrall of the invaders. Many men of Danish 
descent, who had found their way on different 
occasions to England, were blended in the com- 
mon calamity. AJl was laid desolate by the com- 
mand of the victors. My father’s home lies now 
an undistinguished ruin, amid an extensive 
forest, composed out of what were formerly fair 
fields and domestic pastures, where a manly race 
derived nourishment by cultivating a friendly 
soil. The fire has destroyed the church where 





sleep the fathers of my race; and J, the las t of 
their line, am a wanderer in other climates—a 
fighter of the battles of others—the servant of a 
foreign, though a kind master; in a word, one 
of the banished—a Varangian.’” i. 179—83. 


The same feeling is elsewhere expressed 
in another way :— 

“That I will never deny,’ said the Varangian. 
‘ The pleasure of knowing, twenty-four hours 
perhaps before my comrades, that the Normans 
are coming hither to afford us a full revenge of 
the bloody day of Hastings, is a lordly recom- 
pense for the task of spending some hours in 
hearing the lengthened chat of a lady, who has 
written about she knows not what, and the flat- 
tering commentaries of the bystanders, who pre- 
tended to give her an account of what they did 
not themselves stop to witness,’ 

“ ¢ Hereward, my good youth,’ said Achilles 
Tatius, ‘thou ravest, and I think I should do 
well to place thee under the custody of some 
person of skill. ‘Too much hardihood, my valiant 
soldier, is in soberness allied to overdaring. It 
was only natural that thou shouldst feel a be- 
coming pride in thy late position ; yet, let it but 
taint thee with vanity, and the effect will be 
little short of madness. Why, thou hast looked 
boldly in the face of a princess born in the purple, 
before whom my own eyes, though well used to 
such spectacles, are never raised beyond the 
foldings of her veil.’ 

“So be it in the name of Heaven!’ replied 
Hereward, ‘ Nevertheless, handsome faces were 
made to look upon, and the eyes of young men 
to see withal.’ 

“*¢ Tf such be their final end,’ said Achilles, 
‘never did thine, I will freely suppose, find a 
richer apology for the somewhat overbold licence 
which thou tookest in thy gaze upon the Princess 
this evening.’ 

*¢Good leader, or follower, whichever is 
your favourite title,’ said the Anglo-Briton, 
‘drive not to extremity a plain man, who de- 
sires to hold his duty in all honour to the impe- 
rial family. The Princess, wife of the Cesar, 
and born, you tell me, of a purple colour, has 
now inherited, notwithstanding, the features of 
a most lovely woman. She hath composed a 
history, of which I presume not to form a judg- 
ment, since I cannot understand it; she sings 
like an angel; and to conclude, after the fashion 
of the knights of this day—though I deal not 
ordinarily with their language—I would say 
cheerfully, that Iam ready to place myself in 
lists against any one whomsoever, who dares 
detract from the beauty of the imperial Anna 
Comnena’s person, or from the virtues of her 
mind. Having said this, my noble captain, we 
have said all that it is competent for you to 
inquire into, or for me to answer. That there 
are handsomer women than the Princess, is 
unquestionable ; and I question it the less, that 
I have myself seen a person whom I think 
far her superior ; and with that let us close the 
dialogue.’”’ i, 190—92. 


The occupation of the imperial throne by 
the audacious Robert, is described in the 
author’s best manner. The conversation 
which followed is of the same character :— 

“*T know not if it will interest this Prince, or 
Emperor as you term him,’ answered the Frank 
Count; ‘ but all the account I can give of my- 
self is this: In the midst of one of the vast 
forests which occupy the centre of France, my 
native country, there stands a chapel, sunk so 
low into the ground, that it seems as if it were 
become decrepit by itsown great age. Theimage 
of the Holy Virgin who presides over its altar, 
is called by all men our Lady of the Broken 
Lances, and is accounted through the whole 
kingdom the most celebrated for military adven- 
tures. Four beaten roads, each leading from an 
opposite point in the compass, meet before the 
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principal door of the chapel ; and ever and anon, 
as a good knight arrives at this place, he passes 
in to the performance of his devotions in the 
chapel, having first sounded his horn three times, 
till ash and oak-tree quiver and ring. Having 
then kneeled down to his devotions, he seldom 
arises from the mass of Her of the Broken 
Lances, but there is attending on his leisure 
some adventurous knight ready to satisfy the 
new comer’s desire of battle. This station have 
I held for a month and more against all comers, 
and all gave me fair thanks for the knightly 
manner of quitting myself towards them, except 
one, who had the evil hap to fall from his horse, 
and did break his neck; and another, who was 
struck through the body, so that the lance came 
out behind his back about a cloth-yard, all drip- 
ping with blood. Allowing for such accidents, 
which cannot be easily avoided, my opponents 
parted with me with fair acknowledgment of the 
grace I had done them.’ 

“*T conceive, Sir Knight,’ said the Emperor, 
‘that a form like yours, animated by the courage 
you display, is likely to find few equals even 
among your adventurous countrymen ; far Jess 
among men who are taught that to cast away 
their lives in a senseless quarrel among them- 
selves, is to throw away, like a boy, the gift of 
Providence.’ 

** You are welcome to your opinion,’ said the 
Frank, somewhat contemptuously ; ‘ yet I assure 
you, if you doubt that our gallant strife was un- 
mixed with sullenness and anger, and that we 
hunt not the hart or the boar with merrier hearts 
in the evening, than we discharge our task of 
chivalry by the morn had arisen, before the 
portal of the old chapel, you do us foul injustice.’ 

“¢ With the Turks you will not enjoy this ami- 
able exchange of courtesies,’ answered Alexius. 
‘Wherefore I would advise you neither to stray 
far into the van or into the rear, but to abide by 
the standard where the best infidels make their 
efforts, and the best knights are required to re- 
pel them.’ 

** By our Lady of the Broken Lances,’ said 
the Crusader, ‘ 1 would not that the Turks were 
more courteous than they are Christian, and am 
well pleased that unbeliever and heathen hound 
are a proper description for the best of them, as 
being traitor alike to their God and to the laws 
of chivalry ; and devoutly do I trust that I shall 
meet with them in the front rank of our army, 
beside our standard, or elsewhere, and have an 
open field to do my devoir against them, both 
as the enemies of Our Lady and the holy saints, 
and as, by their evil customs, more expressly 
my own. Meanwhile you have time to seat 
yourself and receive my homage, and I will be 
bound to you for dispatching this foolish cere- 
mony with as little waste and delay of time as 
the occasion will permit.’ 

“The Emperor hastily seated himself, and re- 
ceived into his the sinewy hands of the Crusa- 
der, who made the acknowledgment of his ho- 
mage, and was then guided off by Count Bald- 
win, who walked with the stranger to the ships, 
and then, apparently well pleased at seeing him 
in the course of going on board, returned back 
to the side of the Emperor.” i. 279—82. 


This fierce Frank had a wife of the same 
spirit—she is a titled Helen Macgregor—the 
courtship is capital :— 

* Brenhilda, Countess of Paris, was one of 
those stalwart dames who willingly hazarded 
themselves in the front of battle, which, during 
the first crusade, was as common as it was pos- 
sible for a very unnatural custom to be, and, in 
fact, gave the real instances of the Marphisas 
and Bradamantes, whom the writers of romance 
delighted to paint, assigning them sometimes 
the advantage of invulnerable armour, or a spear 





_ + This passage seems misprinted—the words are not 
in their proper order.— Ha, 





whose thrust did not admit of being resisted, in 
order to soften the improbability of the weaker 
sex being frequently victorious over the male 
part of the creation. 

“ But the spell of Brenhilda was of a more 
simple nature, and rested chiefly in her great 
beauty. 

“From a girl, she despised the pursuits of her 
sex; and they who ventured to become suitors 
for the hand of the young Lady of Aspramonte, 
to which warlike fief she had succeeded, and 
which perhaps encouraged her in her fancy, re- 
ceived for answer, that they must first merit it by 
their good behaviour in the lists. The father of 
Brenhilda was dead ; her mother was of a gentle 
temper, and easily kept under management by 
the young lady herself. 

“ Brenhilda’s numerous suitors readily agreed 
to terms which were too much according to the 
manners of the age to be disputed. A tourna- 
ment was held at the Castle of Aspramonte, in 
which one half of the gallant assembly rolled 
headlong before their successful rivals, and with- 
drew from the lists mortified and disappointed. 
The successful party among the suitors were ex- 
pected to be summoned to joust among them- 
selves. But they were surprised at being made 
acquainted with the lady’s further will. She 
aspired to wear armour herself, to wield a lance, 
and back a steed, and prayed the knights that 
they would permit a lady, whom they pro- 
fessed to honour so highly, to mingle in their 
games of chivalry. The young knights courte- 
ously received their young mistress in the lists, 
and smiled at the idea of her holding them tri- 
umphantly against so many gallant champions 
of the other sex. But the vassals and old ser- 
vants of the Count, her father, smiled to each 
other, and intimated a different result than the 
gallants anticipated. The knights who encoun- 
tered the fair Brenhilda were one by one 
stretched on the sand; nor was it to be denied, 
that the situation of tilting with one of the hand- 
somest women of the time, was an extremely 
embarrassing one. Each youth was bent to 
withhold his charge in full volley, to cause his 
steed to swerve at the full shock, or in some 
other way to flinch from doing the utmost which 
was necessary to gain the victory, lest, in so 
gaining it, he might cause irreparable injury to 
the beautiful opponent he tilted with. But the 
Lady of Aspramonte was not one who could be 
conquered by less than the exertion of the whole 
strength and talents of the victor. The defeated 
suitors departed from the lists the more mortified 
at their discomfiture, because Robert of Paris 
arrived at sunset, and, understanding what was 
going forward, sent his name to the barriers, as 
that of a knight who would willingly forego the 
reward of the tournament, in case he had the 
fortune to gain it, declaring, that neither lands 
nor ladies’ charms were what he came thither to 
seek. Brenhilda, piqued and mortified, chose 
a new lance, mounted her best steed, and ad- 
vanced into the lists as one determined to avenge 
upon the new assailant’s brow the slight of 
her charms which he seemed to express. But 
whether her displeasure had somewhat inter- 
fered with her usual skill, or whether she had, 
like others of her sex, felt a partiality towards 
one whose heart was not particularly set upon 
gaining hers—or whether, as is often said on 
such occasions, her fated hour was come, so it 
was that Count Robert tilted with his usual ad- 
dress and good fortune. Brenhilda of Aspra- 
monte was unhorsed and unhelmed, and stretched 
on the earth, and the beautiful face, which faded 
from very red to deadly pale before the eyes of 
the victor, produced its natural effect in raising 
the value of his conquest. He would, in con- 
formity with his resolution, have left the castle, 
after having mortified the vanity of the lady; 
but her mother opportunely interposed; and 
when she had satisfied herself that no serious in- 





jury had been sustained by the young heiress, 
she returned her thanks to the stranger knight 
who had taught her daughter a lesson, which, 
she trusted, she would not easily forget. Thus 
tempted to do what he secretly wished, Count 
Robert gave ear to those sentiments, which na- 
turally whispered to him to be in no hurry to 
withdraw.” 1. 287—291. 

The valiant Countess carried the same 
temper to the service of the infidels—the 
conversation regards the gallantry of the 
Cesar :— 

“*T am glad it is so,’ said the haughty 
Countess, without lowering her voice or affect- 
ing any change of manner; ‘I am glad that he 
understands some things better worth under- 
standing than whispering with stranger young 
women. Credit me, if he gives much licence to 
his tongue among such women of my country as 
these stirring times may bring hither, some one 
or other of them will fling him into the cataract 
which dashes below.’ 

** « Pardon me, fair lady,’ said Agelastes ; ‘ no 
female heart could meditate an action so atro- 
cious against so fine a form as that of the Cesar 
Nicephorus Briennius.’ 

«© Put it not on that issue, father,’ said the 
offended Countess; ‘for, by my patroness Saint 
our Lady of the Broken Lances, had it not been 
for regard to these two ladies, who seemed to 
‘Intend some respect to my husband and myself, 
that same Nicephorus should have been as per- 
fectly a Lord of the Broken Bones as any 
Czxsar who has borne the title since the great 
Julius!’ 

“ The philosopher, upon this explicit infor- 
mation, began to entertain some personal fear 
for himself, and hastened, by diverting the con- 
versation, which he did with great dexterity, to 
the story of Hero and Leander, to put the 
affront received out of the head of this unscru- 
pulous Amazon.” ii. 35-6. 

The second meeting of the Frank and 
Saxon is in the imperial dungeon, after the 
Count had slain a chained tiger, and van- 
quished a huge ourang-outang, employed as 
a sort of under-jailer to carry bread and water 
to the state prisoners :— 

‘“* Hereward hesitated not to fly to his assist- 
ance, and, seizing upon the Count of Paris at 
the same advantage which that knight had 
gained over his own adversary a moment be- 
fore, held him forcibly down with his face to the 
earth. 

“ Count Robert was one of the strongest men 
of that military age ; but then so was the Varan- 
gian; and save that the latter had obtained a 
decided advantage by having his antagonist be- 
neath him, it could not certainly have been con- 
jectured which way the combat was to go. 

“* Yield! as your own jargon goes, rescue or 
no rescue,’ said the Varangian, ‘ or die on the 
point of my dagger !’ 

“* A French Count never yields,’ answered 
Robert, who began to conjecture with what sort 
of person he was engaged, ‘ above all, to a vaga- 
bond slave like thee!’ With this he made an 
effort to rise. so sudden, so strong, so powerful, 
that he had almost freed himself from the Va- 
rangian’s grasp, had not Hereward, by a violent 
exertion of his great strength, preserved the 
advantage he had gained, and raised his poniard 
to end the strife for ever; but a loud chuck- 
ling laugh of an unearthly sound was at this in- 
stant heard. The Varangian’s extended arm was 
seized with vigour, while a rough arm, embracing 
his throat, turned him over on his back, and gave 
the French Count an opportunity of springing 
up. 
Mi ‘ Death to thee, wretch!’ said the Varangian, 
scarce knowing whom he threatened; but the 
man of the woods apparently had an awful re- 
collection of the prowess of human beings. He 
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fled, therefore, swiftly up the ladder, and left 
Hereward and his deliverer to fight it out 
with what success chance might determine be- 
tween them. 

“The circumstances seemed to argue a des- 
perate combat; both were tall, strong, and cou- 
rageous, both had defensive armour, and the 
fatal and desperate poniard was their only offen- 
sive weapons. They paused facing each other, 
and examined eagerly into their respective means 
of defence before hazarding a blow, which, if 
it missed, its attaint would certainly be fatally 
requited. During this deadly pause a gleam 
shone from the trap-door above, as the wild and 
alarmed visage of the man of the woods was seen 
peering down by the light of a newly kindled 
torch which he held as low into the dungeon as 
he well could. 

“ ¢ Fight bravely, comrade,’ said Count Ro- 
bert of Paris, ‘for we no longer battle in pri- 
vate; this respectable person having chosen to 
constitute himself judge of the field.’ 

** Hazardous as his situation was, the Varan- 
gian looked up, and was se struck with the 
wild and terrified expression which the creature 
had assumed, and the strife between curiosity 
and terror which its grotesque features exhibit- 
ed, that he could not help bursting into a fit of 
laughter. 

“* «Sylvan is among those,’ said Hereward, 
* who would rather hold the candle to a dance 
so formidable than join in it himself.’ 

“ «Ts there then,’ said Count Robert, ‘ any 
absolute necessity that thou and I perform this 
dance at all?’ 

***None but our own pleasure,’ answered 
Hereward, ‘ for I suspect there is not between 
us any legitimate cause of quarrel demanding to 
be fought out in such a place, and before such a 
spectator. Thou art, if I mistake not, the bold 
Frank, who was yesternight imprisoned in this 
place with a tiger, chained within no distant 
spring of his bed ?’ 

“**T am,’ answered the Count. 

“ ¢ And where is the animal who was opposed 
to thee ?’ 

“He lies yonder,’ answered the Count, 
* never again to be the object of more terror than 
the deer whom he may have preyed on in his 
day.’ He pointed to the body of the tiger, which 
Hereward examined by the light of the dark- 
lantern already mentioned. 

“ * And this, then, was thy handiwork?’ said 
the wondering Anglo-Saxon. 

“ ¢Sooth to say, it was—’ answered the Count, 
with indifference. 

“And thou hast slain my comrade of this 
strange watch?’ said the Varangian. 

“* * Mortally wounded him at the least,’ said 
Count Robert. 

“* With your patience, I will be beholden to 
you for a moment's truce, while I examine his 
wound,’ said Hereward. 

“ * Assuredly,’ answered the Count ; ‘ blighted 
be the arm which strikes a foul blow at an open 
antagonist!’” ii. 125—29. 


The naval fight between Tancred and the 
Greeks is related with much spirit: the young 
warrior was hastening with five hundred 
picked lances to the rescue of Count Robert 
and his Countess, when 

On him Europe showered her shafts, 
And Asia poured her fire. 
We cannot, however, find space for it. 

The single combat between the Count and 
Hereward is chiefly remarkable for being 
fought, out of compliment to the Englishman, 
with Saxon battle-axes :— 

“*T also am ready,’ said Count Robert of 
Paris, taking the same weapon from a Varangian 
soldier, who stood by the lists. Both were im- 
mediately upon the alert, nor did farther forms 
or circumstances put off the intended combat. 





“ The first blows were given and parried with 
great caution, and Prince Tancred and others 
thought, that on the part of Count Robert, the 
caution was much greater than usual; but, in 
combat as in food, the appetite increases with 
the exercise. The fiercer passions began, as 
usual, to awaken with the clash of arms and the 
sense of deadly blows, some of which were made 
with great fury on either side, and parried with 
considerable difficulty, and not so completely 
but what blood flowed on both their parts. The 
Greeks looked with astonishment on a single 
combat, such as they had seldom witnessed, and 
held their breath as they beheld the furious 
blows dealt by either warrior, and expected with 
each stroke the annihilation of one or other of 
the combatants. As yet, their strength and agility 
seemed somewhat equally matched, although 
those who judged with more pretension to know- 
ledge, were of opinion, that Count Robert spared 
putting forth some part of the military skill for 
which he was celebrated ; and the remark was 
generally made and allowed, that he had sur- 
rendered a great advantage by not insisting 
upon his right to fight upon horseback. On the 
other hand, it was the general opinion that the 
gallant Varangian omitted to take advantage of 
one or two opportunities afforded him by the 
heat of Count Robert’s temper, who obviously 
was incensed at the duration of the combat. 

“ Accident, at length, seemed about to decide 
what had been hitherto an equal combat. Count 
Robert, making a feint on one side of his an- 
tagonist, struck him on the other, which was 
uncovered, with the edge of his weapon, so that 
the Varangian reeled, and seemed in the act of 
falling to the earth. The usual sound made by 
spectators at the sight of any painful or unplea- 
sant circumstance, by drawing the breath be- 
tween the teeth, was suddenly heard to pass 
through the assembly, while a female voice loud 
and eagerly exclaimed,—‘ Count Robert of 
Paris !—forget not this day that thou owest a 
life to Heaven and me.’ The Count was in the 
act of again seconding his blow, with what effect 
could hardly be judged, when this cry reached 
his ears, and apparently took away his disposi- 
tion for farther combat. 

“*T acknowledge the debt,’ he said, sinking 
his battle-axe, and retreating two steps from his 
antagonist, who stood in astonishment, scarcely 
recovered from the stunning effect of the blow 
by which he was so nearly prostrated. He sunk 
the blade of his battle-axe in imitation of his 
antagonist, and seemed to wait in suspense 
what was to be the next process of the combat. 
‘I acknowledge my debt,’ said the valiant Count 
of Paris, ‘ alike to Bertha of Britain and to the 
Almighty, who has preserved me from the crime 
of ungrateful blood-guiltiness.—You have seen 
the fight, gentlemen,’ turning to Tancred and 
his chivalry, ‘ and can testify, on your honour, 
that it has been maintained fairly on both sides, 
and without advantage on either. I presume 
my honourable antagonist has by this time satis- 
fied the desire which brought me under his 
challenge, and which certainly had no taste in 
it of personal or private quarrel. On my part, 
I retain towards him such a sense of personal 
obligation, as would render my continuing this 
combat, unless compelled to it by self-defence, 
a shameful and sinful action.’” ili. 176—9. 


The chief charm of this romance arises 
less from the way in which it bares to 
the bone the courteous duplicity and utter 
want of moral feeling or public faith of the 
imperial Alexius and his pedantic daughter, 
than from the lively picture which it gives of 
those warlike tumults, the Crusades, and the 
image which it presents of noble and daunt- 
less single-heartedness in the English Here- 
ward. ‘The Franks are, indeed, generous 
and brave, but their better natures are curbed 





in by their fantastic vows and oaths of chi- 
valry; whereas the Saxon stands as free and 
erect, both in mind and body, as man can 
well stand—even his just hatred of the Nor- 
man name is fierce only in theory—in prac- 
tice he isa hero. We think Scott has not 
done justly by such a character. He certainly 
deserved a brighter fate than to be vanquished 
on a field of his own seeking, and wedded to 
a menial maiden. 

Next week we shall take a look at ‘ Castle 
Dangerous.’ 





A Visit to the South Seas in the United States’ 
Ship Vincennes, during the Years 1829 
and 1830: including Scenes in Brazil, 
Peru, Manilla, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and St. Helena. By C. S. Stewart, A.M. 

[Second Notice.] 
Tuere is a great deal of entertaining and in- 
structive matter in these volumes. We 
should say that the clergyman peeps out ra- 
ther too often, if the man were not seen un- 
der the canonicals—sometimes indeed, rather 
laughably, as in the departure from the Guer- 
riere, and the landing at Marquesas. Many 
of the descriptions are very admirable and 
very correct, we would instance Papeeté 
Bay. Respecting the affair of Mr. Charlton's 
cow, (mentioned, vol. ii. p. 147,) we must 
observe that there are two versions of the 
story. The British Consul—our readers may 
not be aware that there is a British Consul 
resident at Oahu—declares positively that 
the cow was tied up, and that she was, during 
the night, driven by some malicious person 
into the plantation. The story itself is not 
worth extracting, and therefore we merely 
mention this for the information of those who 
may read the volumes. As, in a former no- 
tice, we gave the account of Mr. Stewart's 
introduction to the Emperor of the Brazils, 
we shall on this occasion attend him to the 

Palace of the King of Hawaii, Tamehameha 

III., the illustrious descendant of the amiable 

savages whom we so kindly stuffed to death, 

afew yearssince, on their visit to this country : 

“ The palace is a fine lofty building of thatch, 
some hundred or more feet in length, fifty or 
sixty broad, and forty or more high, beautifully 
finished, and ornamented at the corners, from 
the ground to the peak, and along the ridge of 
the roof, with a rich edging of fern leaves; the 
dark brown of which, in their dried state, con- 
trasts prettily with the lighter colour and 
smoothness of the general covering. It is en- 
closed by a handsome and substantial palisade 

fence, with two gates, one large in front, and a 

smaller at the side, and a pebbled area within. 
“ As we entered the square, the royal guard 

were seen under arms, beside the palace, at the 
gate we were to pass, in double file of a hundred 
men each, the whole being in a complete uni- 
form of white, with cuffs and collars of scarlet, 
and black caps. The captain, our old friend 

Kahuhu, was at their head, in a handsome dress 

of scarlet, with gold lacings, and expensive 

sword. As Captain Finch B a> my they pre- 
sented arms, in a style perfectly en militaire ; 
and at the same time Kekuanoa, now styled the 

General, from being at the head of the military 

forces of the king, appeared at the gate in the 

full and rich suit of a major-general; and with 
the gracefulness and polish of a gentleman, re- 
ceived the captain from the consuls, and ushered 
him through a folding-door of glass, into the 

interior. * * * 

“The whole is one apartment, spacious, light, 
lofty, and truly elegant. All the timbers in 
sight, the numerous posts, rafters, and centre 
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pillars, are of a fine substantial size, and of a 
dark hard wood, hewn with the nicest regularity. 
The lashings of sinnit, made of the fibres of the 
cocoa-nut bleached white, are put on with such 
neatness, and wrought into so beautiful a pat- 
tern, at close and regular intervals, as to give 
to the posts and rafters the appearance of being 
divided into natural sections by them; and to 
produce, by the whiteness and nice workman- 
ship of the braid, in contrast with the colours 
of the wood, an effect striking and highly orna- 
mental. 

“ But that which most attracted my admira- 
tion in the building, is an improvement, a device 
of native ingenuity, of which I was told we then 
saw the first specimen, and which gives to the 
interior a finish as beautiful as appropriate to 
such an edifice; it is a lining between the 
timbers and the thatch, screening entirely from 
sight the grass of which the external covering 
is composed; and which always gave an air of 
rudeness, and a barn-yard look, even to the 
handsomest and best finished of their former 
establishments. The manufacture is from a 
small, round mountain vine, of a rich chestnut 
colour, tied horizontally, stem upon stem, as 
closely as possible, in the manner, and probably 
in imitation of the painted window-blinds of 
split bamboo, brought from the East Indies, 
once much in fashion, and still occasionally seen 
in the United States. 

“ The whole of the inside, from the floor to 
the peak of the roof—a height of at least forty 
feet—is covered with this, seemingly in one 
piece; imparting by the beauty of its colour 
and entire effect, an air of richness to the room, 
not dissimilar to that of the tapestry and arras 
hangings of more polished audience chambers. 

“ The floor also is a novelty, and an experi- 
ment here: consisting, in place of the ground 
strewn with rushes or grass, as a foundation for 
the mats, as was formerly the case, of a pave- 
ment of stone and mortar, spread with a cement 
of lime, having all the smoothness and hardness 
of marble. Upon this, beautifully variegated 
mats of Tauai were spread, forming a carpet as 
delightful and appropriate to the climate, as 
could have been selected. Large windows on 
either side, and the folding doors of glass at 
each end, are hung with draperies of crimson 
damask; besides which, and the mats on the 
floors, the furniture consists of handsome pier 
tables, and large mirrors; of a line of glass 
chandeliers suspended through the centre, with 
lustres and candelabra of bronze, ornamented 
or-molu, affixed to the pillars lining the sides 
and ends of the apartment; and of portraits in 
oil of the late king and queen, taken in London, 
placed at the upper end, in carved frames richly 
gilt. * *# # 

“But as there are no ante-rooms, I am keep- 
ing you a long time in the presence, without an 
approach to the throne. In the middle of the 
Toom, about sixty feet in front, or two-thirds 
the length of the apartment, the young monarch 
was seated in an arm-chair, spread with a splen- 
did cloak of yellow feathers. His dress was the 
Windsor uniform of the first rank, with epau- 
lettes of gold—the present of George IV.—and 
an under-dress of white, with silk stockings and 
pumps. On a sofa, immediately on his right, 
were Kaahumanu, the regent, and the two ex- 
queens, Kinau—at present the wife of General 
Kekuanaoa—and Kekauruohe. Being in mourn- 
ing, they were in well-made and becoming dresses 
of black, with ruffs, and caps of white, trimmed 
with love-ribbon. Governor and Madame Boki 
had not arrived from the country.” ii. 116—20. 

The formalities of introduction over, and 
the presents being made, Mr. Stewart con- 
tinues :— 

“ The kind acceptance of these, led to a re- 
newal of the sentiments of good-will previously 
manifested on the part of the captain; in the 





midst of which, Governor Boki, accompanied 
by Manuia, captain of the fort, in a riding suit 
with cap and whip in hand, made his appear- 
ance. He had just dismounted; and apologized 
for the lateness of his arrival and undress, by 
saying, that both himself and Madam Boki were 
ill when summoned to the palace ; and the latter 
still too unwell to come to town. After a mo- 
ment’s conversation with him, the king invited 
the captain and officers to a glass of wine, and 
led the way to a side table, handsomely laid 
with a superb set of cut glass, stained and 
ornamented with cameos in white, on large 
trays of silver plate. This movement broke up 
the formality of the seated circle, and various 
familiar groups were formed in different parts 
of the room, engaged in easy and pleasant con- 
versation.” ii. 126-7. 

Weare sure our readers will be well pleased 
to read this evidence of the extraordinary 
advance made towards civilization and refine- 
ment in so few years, and to hear that Tame- 
hameha is a well-bred gentleman, and that, 
in Mr. Stewart’s words, “his private charac- 
ter is as unexceptionable, as his public ap- 
— is manly, and becoming the station 

e occupies.” We must, however, confess 
that this description of the palace struck us 
as greatly more magnificent than the palace 
itself—so much so indeed, that we had some 
thoughts of giving an engraving from an 
original sketch in our possession—but the 
joke was too costly. 








The Jew. 3 vols. London, 1831. Bull. 


We will state, at once, that this book reads 
disagreeably and _ stiffly; because, having 
done so, we get rid, at the outset, of almost 
all which we have to say in the way of dis- 
approbation, and are enabled to turn, without 
interruption, to the merits of the work itself, 
and its claim to introduction into our lan- 
guage. It is (and we know not why the fact 
should not have appeared on the title-page) 
a translation from the work of Spindler, which 
has acquired considerable celebrity on the 
continent. The translator, in an introductory 
notice, calls it a “ free version” of that work ; 
yet it is of a want of freedom in its translation 
that we complain. The language has a harsh 
and foreign tone, and, like the bad voice of 
a good actor, creates, at first, an unpleasing 
impression, which requires to be got over 
before we can enter into the full appreciation 
of the beauties with which these volumes 
abound. There now only remains for us the 
duty of concession and praise. 

The English reader is greatly obliged by 
his introduction to this singular production, 
and by the manner in which, upon the whole, 
that introduction has been effected. The 
character of the work seems to have been 
preserved with great fidelity, and its manner 
and style rendered, occasionally, with spirit 
and effect. The task which the editor has 
chosen, appears to have been by no means 
one of the easiest of its class ; and he has un- 
doubtedly the merit of having performed it 
with industry and ability. 

The work itself is, unquestionably, a very 
extraordinary production. The author has 
fallen upon most picturesque times—full of 
strange combinations and striking contrasts 
—rich in the colourings of light and shadow,— 
and has painted them with a breadth of out- 
line, and a minuteness of detail, truly sur- 
prising. The story is laid in the early part 
of the fifteenth century: a time, when chi- 





— 


valry, declining from the pure and high spirit 
of its early institution, exhibited, in its 
changed forms and purposes, many grotesque 
effects ; and the Christan came ee 
by its own internal dissensions, and shaken 
from its propriety amid the vortex of political 
struggle, began to project the huge shadows 
of its gigantic errors beneath the dawning 
light of moral and religious truth. That 
pure fire which, from the days of the first 
Apostles and the primitive fathers, seems to 
have been preserved amid the solitary hills, 
and by the still waters, and to have been ever 
laid upon the altar of some flock in the wil- 
derness, had made one of its periodical visits 
to the haunts of men; and the old English 
heresy of the Lollards had been revived in 
Germany by the preaching of the Bohemian 
Huss. ose institutions which had grown 
up amid the darkness of the middle ages, and 
which looms through the obscurity of that 
period with very imposing effect, had begun 
to exhibit their rude outlines in the light of 
awakening intelligence, and to steal gra- 
dually out from the gloom which favoured 
them, and still concealed enough of them to 
produce some very strange anomalies and 
very picturesque combinations, The rapid 
advance of Burgher freedom had given a 
new tone to the politics of the times, and let 
in a new party to their pa struggles ; 
and through and amid all the noise and bustle 
of these endless conflicts and changes, stalks, 
as we look back upon them, the silent and 
unchanged Jew. Found everywhere, yet 
scarcely permitted anywhere, —“ distinct, 
yet mingling,”—an influential agent in 
many of the changes about him, - a sharer 
in none,—hating and hated, reviling and re- 
viled, flinging back upon all the curse which 
rests immoveably upon his own head,—he 
steals like a phantom amid the noisy grou 
around him, bowing his body before each, 
and warring in his heart with all. Amid all 
the collisions and accidents of the present, 
a perpetual reference to the past—having no 
charters and no institutions, but such as he 
brings from times more remote than the tra- 
ditions of the nations about him—in all the 
anomalies produced by the changes through 
which he walks, himself the greatest anomaly, 
because he changes not,—he crawls about 
with the curse weighing upon his head, and 
gnawing his heart—a dweller in lands which 
to him are all Edom, among nations who 
are all Egyptians, looking, in secret, to the 
east, from whence his hope hath almost ceased 
to come, and promising to his children that 
Messiah, and that final triumph, of which he 
has almost begun to despair. ; 
Such are the principal features of the times 
in which this story is laid, and a few of the 
crowded materials of which its author has 
availed himself. The intrigues of princes, 
and the councils of the church, the pomps of 
chivalry, and the splendour of Burgher fes- 
tivity, the robber hold of the German ba- . 
ron, and the mountain hut of the midnight 
murderer, the ceremonies of the confessional, 
and the silent solemnities of the Jews—figure 
in an endless variety, that leaves nothing un- 
touched which can mark or characterize the 
age. And all this mass of broad historic 
painting is harmonized and mellowed by a 
thousand minute touches, descriptive of do- 
mestic habits and superstitions, and minor 
and accidental customs and ceremonies, 


which would almost lead us to suppose that 
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the author was himself a translation from the 
times with which he deals so familiarly. We 
shall make no attempt to give our readers 
an analysis of the story. So crowded are 
the volumes, that it could scarcely be done 
in less space than is there actually assigued 
it. The characters are multiplied beyond 
all precedent, and the plot conducted by fifty 
concurrent streams, tending to and finally 
mingling in one. The narrative is composed 
of many distinct threads, in the hands of a 
most skilful weaver, perpetually crossing and 
mixing with each other, without ever becoming 
entangled, and knit together with a skill and 
neatness really very admirable. The effect 
of the whole is that of a great historical pic- 
ture, wrought out by a variety of episodes, and 
composed of athousand groups—each painted 
with extraordinary fidelity and minuteness 
of detail, yet contributing in due proportion 
to the effect of the whole; and in which the 
leading incidents and principal characters 
are clearly discriminated andsboldly marked. 
We shall not even give an extract, for 
we could not hope to enable the reader, 
from any number of extracts, to form an 
— of the merit of a work, whose 
chief characteristic (amid much exaggeration 
of character and incident) is the skilful use 
of a mass of materials, large enough to form 
the ground-work of a whole library of modern 
novels, 








The Chameleon, 1831, Glasgow, Atkinson; 
London, Longman. 


Tuts is wholly a Giasgow book: no other 
place can claim a share in its poetry, prose, 
type, paper, printing, pressing, or binding ; 
it is also, in all respects, an elegant book ; 
and we have no doubt, that even now, the 
chief city of the west is looking upon it with 
all a mother’s fondness. The author, Mr. 
Atkinson, is a young man of talent and taste, 
who can write a sweet song, pen a pathetic 
or joyous story, compose a spirited essay, or 
a sensible criticism, and finally arrange the 
whole with a bookseller’s skill into a volume, 
alluring to the most fastidious purchaser. 
We are also informed, that he is a ready 
and fluent debater among the eloquent men 
of the west, and moreover, a clever bookseller, 
and a most worthy man. To be all this, re- 
quires varied powers, and indeed, it is seldom 
that we see in a first work the presence of 
so much that is at once different and pleas- 
ing. His merit is variety and fluency—his 
fault exuberance. ‘The ‘Chameleon’ is a 
kind of striped and starred performance, like 
the American banner; a dozen pages of 
story are followed by six of verse, and the 
verse is succeeded by prose again, which 
takes the shape of an essay, or a sketch of 
character, according to the pleasure of the 
author. The articles are all brief: we scarcely 
know what to quote first: there is no com- 
mon sweetness in the following little poem :— 


The Lambs. 


VERSES WRITTEN ON SEEING A LAMB FEEDING UPON 
THE TURF OVER AN INFANT'S GRAVE, 
In beauty’s arching neck, who shall decide 
here ends the rounding of the chiselled chin; 
Where ’gins the alabaster throat’s proud curve, 
Where leaves the first sweil of the bosom’s hills. 
izzio, 
I stood upon the silent shore, 
And near a little infant’s grave ; 
There was no sound of ocean’s roar, 
No curl upon the wave. 


It was, in sooth, a placid scene, 
Where wisdom’s silent language told, 





To hearts, where troubled thoughts had been, 
Its solemn lessons old. 
A little lamb did crop the sod ; 
A lamb slept calm beneath the mound, 
Penned early in the fold of God; 
And flowers sprang from the hallowed ground. 
*Tis thus, said I, the gentle few, 
Are linked together by some ties; 
We cannot see, part of the clew, 
‘That binds earth’s dwellers to the skies! 


‘The Hours’ is written in another spirit, 
and not without elegance and fluency :— 


The Hours. 


Hours—minutes—moments are the smalles coin 
That make the sum of even the richest life; 
But yet there are no misers of their hoards, 
Nor usance reckoned in the mart upon them ; 
Still they are priceless! 


Nay, Pallet, paint not thus the hours,— 
Young urchins, weaving wreaths of flowers ; 
Hiding in the buds of roses, 

Where the folding pink-leaf closes ; 
Peeping from the sunflower’s stem, 

Or a beauty’s garment hem ! 
No!—rather, Limner, make them lurk, 
Busy at their blanching work, 
Withering wrinkles in the cheek,— 
Every hour before, more sleek ;— 

In the dimples—’neath the lid 

Of the eye ;—or show them slid 

Sly among the auburn tresses, 

Like a Falcon bound with jesses! 
Turning them to silvery grey ; 
Scattering snow tints in their play! 

Oh! the hours are crabbed creatures, 
Still at war with beauty’s features! 


The prose has also its attractions: there 
is an original air about the following, which 
pleases us :— 


The Sorrows of Sleepiness. 
A PROSAIC EPIGRAM. 


 ¢*T do not deny, my dearest Jane,’ said the 
blooming, sentimental, and, in spite of herself, 
buxom Eliza, ‘that I seem to enjoy all I could 
wish—money—society, and, if I can believe 
those wicked creatures, the men—some beauty, 
and more than three devoted lovers. Yet—I 
take high heaven to witness—(Eliza’s half-stifled 
sobs were here audible)—I am supremely mi- 
serable!’ ‘And wherefore so, my Eliza?’ re- 
sponded Jane. ‘Oh! my dear girl,’ replied 
Eliza, ‘ I am such a horrid creature—have such 
a milk-maid constitution, from the father’s side 
of our family, that I sleep soundly every night, 
do what I will! It is this unfortunate circum- 
stance which prevents my obtaining that elegant 
languidity, that inexpressibly-interesting ab- 
sence of red in one’s cheek—that heroine-like 
complexion, upon which I doat to distraction. 
I am as healthy as if I had no feeling! I read 
the most delightful novels; and, though my 
mind is occupied with the distresses of the hero 
or heroine, I sleep as soundly—(can you believe 
it?)—as if I did not at all sympathize with 
either! Nay, I even fell asleep last night at 
twelve o’clock, though I had only two volumes 
remaining out of the eleven, to peruse of Clara 
St. Clair’s “ Woes of the Soul, or the Sorrows 
of Satisfaction.’ So inveterate is my propensity, 
that when Henry laughed, and behaved so 
cruelly to me the other day, though I wept sin- 
cerely about it, yet that very crying set me 
asleep like a child; and then my aunt, who 
knows my infirmity, rallied me so upon it !— 
‘I did not think she would have done a thing 
so cruel,’ observed Jane. ‘It was cruel, in- 
deed!’ replied Eliza; ‘but she tells me a hun- 
dred times, that though I try as much as I 
please, I shall never resemble any of my fa- 
vourite heroines, so long as I have good health 
—an appetite for food—ruddy cheeks, and 
sound sleep. Now, I am determined to part 
with all these, if she be in the right,—as I al- 
most think she is. Heaven knows, my mind 
is well stored with all the virtues of romances. 
I constantly fancy myself as being run off with 
—persecuted—or in some one or other of these 
interesting situations; yet I can’t for the life 





of me, keep my eyes open five minutes, after 
laying my head on my pillow! 

“To be sure’—at this juncture, simpered 
the blue-eyed and pale-faced Angelina Miranda 
Drippingsip, who had kept a half-pitying, and 
half-scornful silence, during the former part of 
the conversation, which took place in the saloon 
of Mr. Bull’s library—‘ to be sure, there is some- 
thing vastly interesting and romantic in that 
high-souled sensitiveness and delicacy of feel- 
ing, which keeps the eyes wide open, through 
the whole of a long winter’s night ; which damps 
the downy pillow with tears; strews the feather 
couch with thorns, and deprives its possessor 
of the vulgar oblivion of seamstress-like sound 
sleep!’ ‘Ah! my dearest Angelina,’ replied 
Eliza, ‘with what elegance and feeling you ex- 
press yourself! I dare say you are not op- 
pressed with this nocturnal invader as I am?’ 
‘No,’ answered Angelina Miranda Drippingsip ; 
‘I rarely sleep above an hour during any night, 
and that only at intervals.’ ‘Oh!’ exclaimed 
the outrivalled Eliza, ‘how provoking! This 
is the way with everybody but me; yet, I am 
sure, it is not for want of feeling, for, at this 
moment, I could shed tears by pailfuls! Pray, 
how did you conquer vulgar sleep so far as you 
have done, my Angelina ; and how shall I be 
able to do so also, and so become worthy of 
your lofty friendship?’ Miss Drippingsip re- 
plied, ‘I drink strong tea—have a nervous 
habit—and sleep all the forenoon!’ ” 66—8. 


‘The Utility of Dulness’ is addressed to a 
large and respectable body of men :— 

* Dull, timid, and weak men are, as it were, 
the cement of society. The mortar which serves 
to connect and bind together the more valuable 
parts of the great fabric. They are, like their 
supposed prototype, an indispensable part of a 
superstructure—a_ sort of trifling negative 
series of particles, which, however worthless in 
themselves, cannot be done without. They are 
the seasoning of society—somewhat liberally 
sprinkled to be sure. They give a gout and 
flavour to the social circle, which even Attic salt 
cannot impart. Paradoxical as it may appear, 
they are the finest possible breaks in the con- 
tinuity of mere liveliness, and converse would 
actually become tame without them. A dull 
uniformity would prevail, and we all know by 
experience, that nothing palls so much as un- 
varied sprightliness, unshaded mirth, and unre- 
lieved brilliancy. Death-like dulness itself is 
not se tiresome and fatiguing. When a boy, I 
have often made fireworks :—once in compound- 
ing a set of squibs, I forgot to mix up with the 
positives of saltpetre and gunpowder the negative 
of pounded charcoal; and in firing them off, 
each consisted of but one explosion, bright, no 
doubt, but transient also, and dangerous withal ; 
while the squibs which were rightly mixed up 
were both bright, sparkling too, and much more 
lasting ; besides, they did not scorch me. Dull 
men are, then, to society what charcoal is to 
squibs.”’ p. 101-2. 

We can afford no more space, else we 
would gladly admit one or two of the tales 
to the publicity of our pages; but we have 
quoted sufficient to show the quality of the 
work, and recommend it to our readers. We 
could have found more stirring verses in the 
volume, but we think the author has better 
skill in what is gentle and affectionate, than 
in the stormy and the impassioned. For in- 
stance, we think there is more true poetry in 
the ballad of ‘ Alas I cannot love,’ than in 
any two of his historical songs. Concerning 
the prose, we may briefly remark, that we 
could say something snappish respecting the 
style in one part, and the sentiment in ano- 
ther; but, in a young author, such casual 
errors amend themselyes, We advise Mr. 
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Atkinson to turn his ‘Chameleon’ into a 
Glasgow Annual, with a presbyterian name ; 
he has taste enough in art, and talent enough 
in literature, for such an undertaking—the 
book would flourish. 








Romance and Reality. By L. E. L., Author 
of ‘The Improvisatrice,’ &c. 3 vols, Lon- 
don, 1831. Colburn & Bentley. 


We have all heard of Black Monday, but Ser- 
viceable Saturday is a novelty in the Calen- 
dar : itrecurs every four or five weeks, always 
between the 20th and 27th of the month, and 
is duly noted in the Literary Gazette. On 
this occasion we had ¢welve columns on ‘ Ro- 
mance and Reality, and eight on a second 
edition of Longman’s ‘Life of Canning’ !— 
together, according to Cocker, twenty co- 
lumns. The ‘ Life of Canning,’ considering 
that the first edition was noticed only a few 
months ago, we shall allow to pass; but 
‘ Romance and Reality’ would certainly have 
been reviewed this week, but that we shrunk 
back, frightened at the responsibility of our 
office. We have, therefore, ventured to give 
precedence to the courteous, and considerate 
Sir Walter and ‘Count Robert’; but, next 
week, Miss Landon shall receive all becom- 
ing attention: and even now, not to disap- 
point our readers, we will favour them with 
the judgment of the Gazette, and some of the 
extracts with which they justify their high 
commendation. 


Review of ‘ Romance and Reality,’ abridged from 
the Literary Gazette of 26th of November. 
“Tue poetical productions” of Miss Landon 
have “extended her fame and popularity to the 
widest range of the English language’—“ she 
has formed a new school in our poetic literature” 
—and “her numerous and ardent admirers” are 
“ curious to see if the same genius will be thrown 
over the page of a novel—if it will possess the 
same exquisite tenderness—the same warmth of 
feeling combined with the same purity of female 
delicacy—the same fine perceptions of humanity 
linked with the same luxury of imagination— 
the same descriptive power, nature, and pathos, 
which have so greatly distinguished the fair 
Improvisatrice. * * We think * Romance and 
Reality’ a perfectly original specimen of ficti- 
tious narrative ; there is no performance of the 
class, within our knowledge, which it resem- 

bles. * * 

* The several kinds of novels which, with all 
their imperfections, shed a lustre over out lite- 
rature, are chiefly these :— 

“The Romantic, in which the imaginative, 
&c. prevail. Horace Walpole, Mrs. Radcliffe, 
Lewis, and others (since the times of Sidney's 
‘ Arcady,’ and Mrs. Manley’s ‘ Atlantis,’) adorn 
this order in our country. 

“The novel of Common Life, §c. Fielding, 
Smollett, Goldsmith, Miss Burney, Miss Porters, 
Mrs. Inchbald, Dr. Moore, and ahundred others, 
have wrought in this exhaustless mine. 

“ High Life and Fashionable novels may next 
be mentioned; Richardson, &c. Mr. E. L. Bul- 
wer may be quoted as the most successful of 
our contemporaries in this line. 

“The Satirical, &.—The Historical, &c. 
Here Scott is the mighty master. 

There are also “productions so peculiar, as 
to constitute, as it were,a genus per se. Of the 
latter, De Foe, Swift, and Sterne, furnish memo- 
rable examples. We have also Sentimental 
novels, such as Mackenzie’s; Fairy tales; Phi- 
losophical novels and Political novels, from God- 
win to Ward; Religious novels, see Hannah 
More, &c.; Moral and Instructive novels, see 


Miss Edgeworth and others; and we have also 





novels illustrative of National and Foreign 
manners. 

“In ‘ Romance and Reality’ WE HAVE GLIMP- 
SES OF MOST OF THE INGREDIENTS WE HAVE 
ENUMERATED; * * without being strictly a his- 
torical, fashionable, sentimental, romantic, or 
common-life novel, THIS WORK POSSESSES A 
PORTION OF THE HIGHEST MERITS OF THEM 
ALL, AND IS ESPECIALLY SEPARATED FROM 
EITHER BY ITS OWN EXCELLENCIES.* * Then, 
BEYOND THIS(!) we finda store of deeper and 
more reflective mind, which overflows in a mul- 
titude of pithy maxims, which Rochefoucauld 
himself might be proud to own. * * When we 
App (!), that we are moved with equal fidelity of 
delineation, not only from town to country, but 
to Spain and Italy, some idea may be formed of 
the great ability with which ‘ Romance and 
Reality’ abounds.” 

Indeed, after twelve columns, the Gazette 
concludes with the assurance, that they have 
been “ utterly unable to exhibit the happy 
drawings of character which are at once so 
uncommon and so true’”—that they are still 
“far in debt to the beautiful thoughts and 
brilliant ideas which enrich and brighten 
every page’—and admit “ their incompe- 
tency to render justice to a work,” which 
they “do not hesitate to pronounce the most 
striking production since ‘ Waverley.’”’ 

Now, we are not ashamed to confess, that, 
having dispatched four novels last week, and 
three this, including ‘ Count Robert,’ we were 
unwilling to adventure, without refreshing 
rest, on so powerful and original a work as 
this of ‘Romance and Reality.’ With any 
one of the giant race above named we might 
have grappled: with a novel, whether Sen- 
timental, Philosophical, Political, Religious, 
Moral, Instructive, or of Manners National or 
Foreign, we might have tried our strength: 
nay, should they ever again come shadowing 
before us, we may venture to criticize a 
work whether it be by Miss Porter, Miss 
Edgeworth, Hannah More, Mr. Bulwer, Mr. 
Godwin, Mr. Ward, or Sir Waltcr—were 
the dead to rise and write, we might, with 
a humble and subdued mind, offer an opi- 
nion even on a new work by De Foe, 
Swift, or Sterne—by Horace Walpole, Mrs. 
Radcliffe, or Monk Lewis—by Sir Philip 
Sidney or Mrs. Manley—by Fielding, Smol. 
lett, Goldsmith, Mrs. Inchbald, Dr. Moore, 
or by Richardson—but to set to, weary and 
exhausted, with one which possesses “ a ror- 
TION OF THE HIGHEST MERIT OF ALL” these 
writers and writings put together, was a task 
beyond our nerves. Besides, as it is quite 
certain that ‘ Romance and Reality’ was read 
long before it was published, by certain fa- 
voured persons—(the motto to an article by 
Mr. Jerdan, in the Keepsake, was taken 
from it three months ago)—the writer in the 
Gazette may have had this advantage over 
us. But, that our readers may not suffer, 
we shall, as we promised, give some of the 
illustrative extracts from the Gazette; and, 
first, of the Fielding and Smollett style :— 

“ But their chief attention was attracted by a 
family group. The father, a little fat man, with 
that air of small importance which says, ‘ I’m 
well to do in the world—I’ve made my money 
myself—lI don’t care if I do spend some—it’s a 
poor heart what never rejoices.’ The mother was 
crimson in countenance and pelisse, and her 
ample dimensions spoke years of peace and 
plenteousness. Everything about her was, as 
she would have said, of the best; and careful 
attention was she giving to the safety of a huge 
hamper that had been deposited on deck. Two 





daughters followed, who looked as if they had 
just stepped out of the Royal Lady’s Magazine + 
—that is, the prevailing fashion exaggerated 
into caricature. Their bonnets were like Do- 
minie Samson’s ejaculation, ‘ prodigious !’— 
their sleeves enormous—their waists had evi- 
dently undergone the torture of the thumb-screw 
—indeed they were even smaller—and their 
skirts had ‘ ample verge and space enough’ to 
admit of a doubt whether the latitude of their 
figure did not considerably exceed the longitude. 
Two small, mean-looking young men followed, 
whose appearance quite set the question at rest, 
that nature never intended the whole human 
race to be gentlemen. Blue-coated, brass-but- 
toned, there was nothing to remark in the 7 
pearance of either, excepting that, though the 
face of the one bore every indication of robust 
health, his head had been recently shaved, as if 
for a fever, which unlucky disclosure was made 
by a rope coming in awkward contact with his 
hat. The wind was fair; and Lord Mandeville 
having gone to the head of the vessel, where he 
was engaged in conversation, Emily was left to 
watch the shore of France, to which they were 
rapidly approaching, when her meditations were 
interrupted by a coarse but good-humoured voice 
saying, ‘I wish, Miss, you would find me a 
corner on them there nice soft cushions—my 
old bones aches with them benches.’ Emily, 
with that best politeness of youth which shows 
attention to age, immediately made room in 
the carriage for the petitioner, who turned out 
to be her of the crimson pelisse. ‘ Monstrous 
pleasant seat,’ said the visitor, expanding 
across one side of the carriage. Emily bowed 
in silence; but the vulgar are always the com- 
municative, and her companion was soon deep 
in all their family history, ‘That’s my hus- 
band, Mr. H.; our name is Higgs, but I calls 
him Mr. H. for shortness. Waste makes want, 
you know—we should not be here pleasur- 
ing if we had ever wasted. And those are my 
sons; the eldest is a great traveller—I dare say 
you have heard of him—Lord bless you! there 
is’nt a hill in Europe, to say nothing of that 
at Greenwich, that he hasn’t been up: you see 
he is a stout little fellow. Look, Miss, at this 
box—it is made of the lather of Vesuvius, which 
he brought from Mont Blanc; he has been up 
to the very top of it, Miss. I keep it for bones- 
bones.’ So saying, she offered Emily some of 
the peppermint-drops it contained: these were 
civilly declined, and the box good-naturedly 
admired, which encouraged—though, Heaven 
knows, there was not much need—the old lady 
to proceed. ‘We always travel in the summer 
for improvement—both Mr. H. and I think a 
deal of larning; the boys have both been to 
grammar-schools, and their two brothers are at 
the London Universary—only think, Miss, of 
our city having a universary—Lord, Lord, but 
we do live in clever times.’ Mrs. H. paused for 
a moment, as if overwhelmed with the glories of 
the London University; and conversation was 
renewed by Emily’s inquiring ‘ what part of the 
Continent they intended visiting ?’ ‘Oh, we are 
going to Italy—I want to see what's at the end 
of it; besides, the girls mean to buy such a 
quantity of pearls at Rome. We intend giving 
a fancy ball this winter—we have got a good 
house of our own in Fitzroy Square—we can 
afford to let the young ones see a little pleasure.’ 
‘ May I ask, said Emily, ‘what is Mr. Higgs’ 
profession?’ ‘ Indeed!’ exclaimed his offended 
spouse, ‘ he’s not one of your professing sort—he 
never says what he doesn’t mean—his word’s as 
good as his bond through St. Mary Within, any 
day—professions, indeed! what has he ever 
professed to you?’ Emily took her most con- 





+ We may just note here among the accidental sym- 
pathies of our nature, that the Royal Lady’s Magazine 
has been very bitter inits commentarieson the Literary 
Gazette, 
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ciliating tone, and, as unwilling duellists say, the 
explanation was quite satisfactory. ‘ Bless your 
silly soul! his business you mean. You are just 
like my girls—I often tells them to run for the 
dictionary: to see the blessing of edication ; 
Our childer are a deal more knowing than our- 
selves. But Mr. H.’s business—though I say it 
that shouldn’t—there isn’t a more thriving soap- 
boiler in the ward. Mr. H. wanted to go to 
Moscow for our summer tower (Moscow’s the 
sea-port which sends us our tallow)—but I 
said, “ Lord, Mr. H., says I, what signifies mak- 
ing a toil of a pleasure?” ‘ You are,’ said Emily, 
‘quite a family party.’ ‘I never lets Mr. H. 
leave me and the girls behind—no, share and 
share alike, says I—your wife has as good a 
right to go as yourself. I often tells him a bit of 
my mind in the old song—you know what it says 
for we women—that, when Adam was created, 
We wasn’t took out of his feet, Sir, 
That we might be trampled upon ; 
But we was took out of the side, Sir, 
His equals and partners to be : 
So you never need go for to think, Sir, 
‘That you are the top of the tree.’ 
* Well,’ replied Emily, ‘I wish you much plea- 
sure in Italy.’ ‘ Ah, Miss, it‘was my son there 
that put it in our noddles to go to Italy first. 
Do you see that his head’s shaved ?—it’s all 
along of his taste for the fine arts. We've got 
his bust at home, and his hair was cut off to 
have his head and its bumps taken: they co- 
vered it all over with paste just like a pudding. 
Lord! his white face does look so queer in the 
front drawing-room—it’s put ona marble pillar, 
just in the middle window—but, dear, I thought 
the people outside would like to see the great 
traveller.’ ” 

Of the pithy maxims which Rochefoucauld 
“might be proud to own,” we copy the fol- 
lowing specimens:— 

“The course of life is like the child’s game— 
‘here we go round by the rule of contrary’—and 
youth, above all others, is the season of united 
opposites, with all its freshness and buoyancy.” 

‘“‘A great change in life is like a cold bath in 
winter—we all hesitate at the first plunge.” 

“ Marriage is like money—seem to want it, 
and you never get it.” 

‘* Attention is always pleasant in acquaintances 
till we tire of them.” 

“The ridiculous is memory’s most adhesive 
plaster.” 

“Grief, after all, is like smoking in a damp 
country—what was at first a necessity becomes 
afterwards an indulgence.” 

“ An apt quotation is like alamp which flings 
its light over the whole sentence.” 

“ Hope is the prophet of youth—young eyes 
always look forwards.” 

“ There is wisdom in even the exaggeration 
of grief—there is little cause to fear we should 
feel too much.” 

“The imaginative gods of the Grecians are 
dethroned—the warlike deities of the Scandina- 
vians feared no longer; but we have set up a 
new set of idols in their place, and we call them 
Appearances.” 

“ Surprises are like misfortunes or herrings 
—they rarely come single.” 

“ Habits are the petrifactions of the feelings.” 

“Imagination is to love what gas is to the 
balloon—that which raises it from earth.” 

“ Love is followed by disappointment, admi- 
ration by mortification, and obligation by ingra- 
titude.” 

“The bitterest cup has its one drop of honey.’ 

We assure our readers, that we shall not 
be influenced in our judgment by the opinion 
of this our elder brother—and we offer the 
same assurance to Miss Landon. We hope 
next week to do her justice, in a spirit of 
Kindness, gentleness, and delicacy. 


re cere 








Le Livre des Cent-et-Un. Vol. I. Paris, 

1831. L’Advocat. 

(Third Notice.] 

We commence our translated extracts from 
the different papers contained in this work, 
with the two or three first pages of the in- 
troductory essay, by Janin, entitled ‘ Asmo- 
deus.’ This production, as we have before 
observed, is a good specimen of the author’s 
manner, but, both in power and in depth of 
thought, it is somewhat below the standard of 
his other works. 

“Where then is Asmodeus? Who will re- 
store him tous? When wilt thou come, angel 
or demon, and guide us through that long gal- 
lery of modern manners formed by two succes- 
sive revolutions? Do the sedate, the severe, 
the calm, and the sorrowful, who see the world 
as it is, believe in the possible existence of As- 
modeus? What pleasure could he enjoy ina 
universe like ours, which forms but a single 
scene? Would he find, in this comedy of every 
day, enough of variety and confusion, I do not 
say toapplaud it, but to take the trouble to hiss? 

“Tt was in the good old times that Asmodeus 
first appeared. At this period, Spanish man- 
ners existed even in France—a life of love and 
duels—a life embroidered on every seam, stand- 
ing out in relief, always full dressed, as if made 
on purpose for the drama and the tale. Every- 
where, within the city and without, there was a 
laughable medley of opinions, wants and passions; 
and, in those days, there was no lack of students, 
usurers, lovers, bigots, soldiers, silly women, 
absurd physicians, judges in black gowns, 
princes incogniti, lascivious monks, giddy widows, 
favourite actors, poets in rags, and duped hus- 
bands. It may be imagined, that the Devil 
Asmodeus found pleasure in such a world. The 
Comic Muse was then everywhere, as gay and 
wanton as you could desire. She would climb 
to the judgment seat, assume the judge’s wig, 
and make faces at the suitors. She would then 
seat herself upon the throne, jest with despotism, 
and play with supreme power as with a tame 
tiger. In her satirical moods, she respected 
neither men nor things. She would accompany 
the surpliced priest to the altar, and drink wine 
in the sacristy, with the jovial monk; at the 
wine-house, she flourished the murderous knife 
with the drunken alguazil, and would afterwards 
licentiously and wantonly range through the 
hospital, scourging both patient and physician. 
Sometimes, as a ragged beggar, she represented 
Diogenes the Cynic; at others, as a perfumed 
courtesan, she received the alternate visits of 
the refined courtier and the brutal soldier. 
Soon she became a street-walker, then a dealer 
in old clothes and second-hand finery, sur- 
rounded by essences, pomatums, perfumery, 
rouge, cast-off liveries, and rumpled silks, cal- 
culating how to make a fortune out of these sad 
“won of the passions and coquetry, of the 

uxury and indigence of women. The laughing 
goddess played every part, and did not some- 
times disdain even the most disgraceful. How 
often has she not assumed the disguise of a 
censor or a police spy; remaining for whole days 
together at the doors of gambling-houses and 
brothels — observing, prying, taking notes? 
With manners such as these, affecting in an 
equal degree the King’s Palace and the Hospi- 
tal of Incurables, the French Academy and the 
madhouse, you may imagine the scene and re- 
presentation to be animated and picturesque. 
You may conceive how proud and happy Asmo- 
deus must have felt at being let loose in such a 
world; and how lightly he ran over the house- 
tops—for in those days the house-tops could be 
walked upon. I can easily fancy him bounding 
with joy through this universe, chequered with 
passions and vices; but alas! what would he 
find to amuse him in our age of correctness 





and morality, in our polite and well-regulated 
world—under our sad and dull sky, and at the 
very height of our wisdom? He would surely 
die of ennui !”” 


We next present our readers with a gra- 
phic sketch by Bazin, from 


The Bourgeois of Paris. 


“ The bourgeois of Paris is of moderate stature 
and decidedly fat. His countenance is generally 
smiling, and seems somewhat ambitious of dig- 
nity. His whiskers form a slight curve, ending 
at the corner of his mouth. He is well shaved 
and cleanly dressed. His clothes are large and 
full, without any affectation of those forms which 
fashion borrows from caprice. Ignorant painters 
always put an umbrella into his hand, but this 
isa mistake suggested by malevolence and party- 
spirit. The umbrella belongs to rentiers and 
those employed in public offices; that is to say, 
to the imbeciles of the industrious world. The 
bourgeois of Paris carries a cane to give himself 
an air of consequence, to drive away dogs, and 
to chastise saucy boys. But he fears not the 
weather. Ifit rains, he calls a coach, as he takes 
care to inform you beforehand. You must 
hear a bourgeois of Paris say, ‘If it rain, I'll 
call a coach,’ to be able to appreciate the satis- 
faction and security with which the improvement 
in public conveniences fills the heart of a man 
who is conscious that he can pay for them. 

“In spite of every objection, the bourgeois of 
Paris at length marries, as his father and mother 
did before him. At Paris, more than elsewhere, 
there always exists a swarm of single men who 
systematically remain so from taste, reason, 
constitution, and calculation: a species of Be- 
douins who wage war with conjugal happiness, 
exist by rapine, live in noise, and die in solitude. 
When young, they are agreeable dancers, dashing 
gamesters, hawkers of news and of entertaining 
anecdotes, until they acquire the honour of ex- 
citing jealousy; when old, they are treated with- 
out ceremony, and their greatest piece of good 
fortune is, now and then at the house of an old 
friend, to sit at a side-table between the two 
children, in order to avoid at the other table 
the fatal number of thirteen. 

“The bourgeois’ wife never was handsome, 
and her features want regularity; but everybody 
has agreed to call her pretty. The effect she 
produced upon the spectators, the day on which 
she got out of a glass-coach before the door of 
St. Roch’s Church, is by no means forgotten. 
Her form was then more slender, but she was 
not more blooming than at present; her husband, 
on the other hand, was young, active, slim, and 
wore his hair curled. The marriage ceremony 
was splendid ; there was a gold cross, and crim- 
son velvet fauteuils, purchased by the church- 
wardens at the sale of some fallen prince! There 
was likewise a grand dinner at Grignon’s, the 
entrance to which was in those days through a 
large court-yard. Few Sundays pass without 
the husband leading the conversation to some 
reminiscences of this happy day, during which 
he displays more than ordinary tenderness to- 
wards her whom he congratulates himself every 
hour upon having married. The bourgeois of 
Paris respects his wife naturally, or rather in- 
stinctively ; the most refined study could have 
taught him nothing better. 

“Certain gossips have asserted, that the wife 
of the bourgeois was once a coquet, and that, 
finding years grow apace, she had taken pre- 
cautions not to attain old age without possessing 
at least one tender recollection. But what 
matters this to her husband? If it be true, he 
is not aware of it. His life has not been troubled; 
nothing in either his comforts or his habits has 
been interfered with; and he has never ceased 
for an instant to retail the old jests of the stage 
against duped husbands. When he comes home 
he almost always finds his wife in the house. If 
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he be sometimes obliged to wait for her, she 
always returns loaded with purchases, among 
which there is generally something for him. 
She pours out his barley-water when he has 
a cold, and is silent whenever he speaks. More 
than all this, not only is the wife of the bour- 
geois the mother of his children, but his privy 
counsellor in his business, his partner, and his 
book-keeper. He does nothing without her 
advice, and she knows the names of his debtors 
and of his correspondents. When he is ina 
merry cue, he terms her his Minister of the In- 
terior; and if he be in doubt about the spelling 
a word, he applies to her, for she is a savante, 
having been educated at a boarding-school. 

“We now come to the children. I do not 
well know the name of his daughter; there are 
so many pretty names to be found in novels. 
She has just left boarding-school; she draws, 
and plays upon the piano; in short, she has 
learned all that it is necessary to forget when she 
marries, and commences the same obscure and 
simple mode of life as her mother. The son is 
called Emile, in honour to the memory of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. There are few families in 
Paris in which an Emile is not to be found, who 
has been put out to nurse, led about afterwards 
by a maid, and then sent for education to a col- 
lege containing two hundred and nineteen other 
Emiles. The bourgeois’ son, is gifted by nature, 
and has not been neglected. He has both faci- 
lity and intelligence, and is looked upon as 
likely to increase the annual list of honours ob- 
tained at the concours. He is therefore caressed 
and made much of by his masters. All this in- 
creases the bourgeois’ happiness. With joy 
and pride he contemplates the child of his love. 
He lets him talk, and admires the chattering of 
the infant pedant, whom he is proud of not be- 
ing able to comprehend; nor does he resume 
his authority until the rash boy has thrown him- 
self into the arena of politics. The young dog 
has a penchant for republicanism, and secretly 
reads the journals of the mouvement, just as we 
children of the empire used to read Pigault Le- 
brun’s novels. The Reign of Terror is, moreover, 
a fine opportunity for a display of paternal ad- 
monition. When thestorm is blown over, Emile’s 
prospects are talked of. Since he is a clever 
boy, he must be a sworn appraiser; but if this 
cleverness amount to positive talent, why then 
he must be an attorney; for each generation of 
the bourgeoisie seeks to elevate itself one step 
higher, and that is the reason why the top of 
the ladder is so encumbered. 

“T have already hinted at the bourgeois’ poli- 
tics. In the first place, he loves order—he will 
have order—and he would put everything out of 
place to obtain order. Order, as he understands 
it, is the easy and regular circulation, in the 
streets, of carriages and foot-passengers; the 
shops displaying their splendid riches on the 
outside, and the gas which lights them in the 
evening, throwing the reflection of its light upon 
the pavement. Give him these things, and let him 
not be stopped by any other groups than those 
who surround ambulating musicians, or contem- 
plate the last agonies of a dog just run over;— 
let his ears not be assailed by unusual cries, by 
the dense clamour of a discontented mob ;—let 
him not fear that a reverbére will fall at his feet; 
let him not hear the crash of breaking windows, 
the sinister noise of closing shutters, the retreat 
beaten at an unusual hour, and the precipitous 
footsteps of horses—and he is satisfied. Give 
him but this physical tranquillity, and you, who 
arrogate to yourselves the direction of public 
opinion—you, who wish to bring him to your 
way of thinking—you, who want his vote at a 
public meeting, his signature to a petition, or 
his voice in a judgment—go all of you to him 
without fear; reason, attack, traduce, abuse; 
work boldly in overturning principles and slan- 
dering reputations; he will bear all without 








anger. If your period be well rounded, he will 
adopt it; for he also plays the orator. If your 
epigram be well pointed, he will repeat it at his 
own table; for he is fond of a bon-mot. If you 
bring him news, he will bet against your word ; 
for he religiously believes in everything that is 
printed. ‘There is no fear of his detecting dis- 
order in a black coat, whose wearer speaks loud, 
turns a period well, and affects a pensive air. 
The disorder which he fears, and against which 
he would go into the streets with his musket 
and his knap-sack, has naked arms, a hoarse 
voice, breaks open shops, and throws stones at 
the municipal guard.” p. 42—8. 





The Usurer’s Daughter. 3 vols. London, 


1831. Simpkin & Marshall. 


Tus is one of the best novels we have met 
with for sometime. ‘The story is interesting 
without being extravagant, which, in these 
days of exaggeration and effect, is itself no 
trifling merit. But it is in the developement 
of character, that the author shows his power. 
Each of the personages of his story lives and 
moves, and has a being of his own. He does 
not deal with human nature in the abstract, 
but gives a strong and vivid portraiture 
of individuals. The idea of the principal 
character, old Erpingham the Usurer, is most 
admirably sustained. Absorbed in the ac- 
quisition of money to the exclusion of all other 
thoughts or feelings, he is never vehement, 
never in the slightest degree moved from the 
outward indifference of a stoic. He can 
utter the most fearful denunciations in the 
calmest language, and demand the last drop 
of blood of his creditor’s heart, if it be but 
“7’ the bond,” with the placidity and polite- 
ness of a fashionable tailor. The noble mag- 
nanimity of his daughter Margaret, comes 
with double power upon our sympathies, 
from the force of contrast. 

The author is a man of no common powers. 
There is a mixture of quiet satire in his re- 
marks on men and things, which derives ad- 
ditional piquancy from the subdued humour 
with which they are delivered. We regret 
that we cannot find room to prove the justice 
of our commendation by extracts—we will 
hope to do so in a second notice, but really 
the last fortnight has been so prolific in novels, 
that we must dispatch them with more bre- 
vity than is perhaps just. We shall not, 
however, conclude, without hearty good 
wishes for the success of this work, and the 
hope that it will not be impeded either by 
the delay of “The Bill,” or the progress of 
the Cholera. 

It may be well to add, as there has been 
some blundering on the subject, that the wri- 
ter’s name is Scargill, and not Scarlet, and 
that he is, as most people know, who live or 
breathe out of the coteries, a dissenting mi- 
nister of Bury St. Edmunds. 





STanDaRpD NovELs. 

Frankenstein, and The Ghost Seer. Vol. 1X.—The 

Ghost Seer, and Edgar Huntley. Vol. X.— 

London, 1831. Colburn & Bentley. 
To this cheap and valuable work we have but 
one objection — the illustrations by Mr. Von 
Holst are not at all to our taste. The objection, 
however, is trifling, seeing that the work would 
be cheap and valuable without illustrations. An 
introductory preface by Mrs, Shelley is a very 
pleasant addition to ‘Frankenstein ;’ and we are 
right glad to see that some of the novels of 
Brockden Brown are to be admitted into the 





series. It is justly observed, in the Biographical 
Memoir prefixed to‘ Edgar Huntley,’ “ that to 
read, for the first time, one of Brown’s best ro- 
mances, is a memorable circumstance in an 
intellectual life.” Among all the distinguished 
writers of whom America can _ boast, there is 
not one who takes so deep and fearful a hold of 
the feelings of the reader as Brockden Brown; 
and though he dallies too much with the im- 
probable to satisfy the after-judgment, the first 
feeling on reading one of his novels is not likely 
to be forgotten. 





Roscor’s Nove.ist’s LIBRARY. 


Tom Jones. Vol.5, 6.—London, 1831. 
rane & Co. 

Tuts is another work we especially patronize. 
Here we welcome our old friends and rejoice in 
their good fortune and splendid appearance. 
Cruikshank is capital. Western, in the kennel 
of hoop-petticoats, is most ridiculous and most 
pitiable ; the noise of his lady-cousins, and the 
chorus of little dogs and macaws, seem to pe- 
netrate the tympanum of our own ears. The 
work has a neat little etching of Fielding, from 
a sketch by Hogarth, and a pleasant compact 
Biographical Notice by the Editor. 


Coch- 





The Family Topographer, being a Compendious 
Account of the Ancient and Present State of 
the Counties of England. By Samuel 'Tymms. 
Vol. I. Home Circuit. London, 1832. Ni- 
chols & Son. 

Our antiquarians are becoming a very sensible 

and useful generation;—they have put aside 

their old cumbrous quartos, and left off their 
garrulous gossip—they now cut their coats ac- 
cording to the fashion, and model themselves 
upon the Utilitarian system of the nineteenth 
century. Here is a most useful little work, 
that every man in the five counties of Essex, 

Hertfordshire, Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, would 

desire to have, containing all the veritable his- 

tory of his neighbourhood, and maps of the se- 
veral counties, compressed into a neat, tasty 
volume, for five shillings. 


The Geographical Annual. London, Bull. 


Tuts volume so exactly resembles the ‘ Family 
Cabinet Atlas,’ that we cannot even now distin- 
guish between them. They are twin brothers ; 
and all the commendation we have bestowed on 
the one, as the several parts were published, 
may be transferred, with perfect justice, to the 
other. Whether under the name of a Geogra- 
phical Annual, or a Family Cabinet Atlas, it is 
a very excellent work, and a becoming and 
valuable present to a young student. 


An Introductory Lecture delivered at King’s Col- 
lege, London. By J. F. Daniell, Professor ot 
Chemistry. 

An Introductery Lecture delivered at King’s Col- 
lege, London. By J. J. Park, Professor of 
English Law and Jurisprudence. London, 
1831. Fellowes. 

We made honourable mention of the former of 

these works when the lecture was delivered— 

and we are glad to see it in print. The latter 
is not an unworthy associate, and both do credit 
to the College. 





Torini ; a@ Tale of Italy. London, 1831. Ro- 
landi. 

Tue progress and developement of this little 

tale disappointed us. It opens pleasantly, and 

there is throughout evidence of a cultivated 

mind; but it ends in unnatural horrors—its 

misery is all “ above proof.” 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS 





A MONOLOGUE DURING ONE CIGAR. 

Here, in this comfortable easy chair, in 
front of this blazing fire, I shall indulge in a 
glass of Schedam punch, a cigar, and a mo- 
nologue. Fools are they who entertain the 
idea, that it is only the insane who talk to 
themselves. Better, surely, it is to hold 
converse with an old familiar crony, of whom 
you have so exalted an opinion as every wise 
man has of himself, than to utter your good 
things to the unhearing ears, and listen in 
return to the ineffable drivelings of any re- 
spectable soporific gentleman who may chance 
to be on the opposite side of the table. For 
my own part, I detest what people call con- 
versation : if I cannot have it all to myself, 
I never open my mouth. But when I am 
alone, and not a soul within ear-shot “how 
I do talk, ye gods! how I do talk!” 

On such occasions I find gnyself sublimely 
eloquent; the extent of my information and 
the universality of my knowledge, excites my 
own astonishment: and how much more de- 
lightful is this agreement between wisdom 
and admiration, than the interruptions met 
with among a rush of talkers, where a chro- 
nological blockhead breaks the thread of your 
speculation by correcting a date, or an histo- 
rical gentleman thinks it becoming to assure 

you that the battle of the Nile preceded 
Trafalgar, when it had suited your argument 
to assume the contrary. This is all vile. 
What are dates and facts but the material 
with which philosophy builds up theories? 
and if dates and facts won't serve, how much 
more ingenious to build without them. Now, 
when alone, I can go on soliloquizing for a 
whole evening without interruption, and at 
last drop off into untroubled sleep, again to 
hold converse with myself in dreams. Who 
are the cleverest men in Shakspeare’s dramas ? 
Hamlet, Brutus, Iago—enough !—are they 
notall most eloquent when alone? I would here 
give a word of advice to the players,—never to 
make postures, gesticulations, or strut and 
swagger on these occasions: it is not natural. 
Now, I say it with all modesty, I think I 
could speak the monologue in ‘ Hamlet’ ad- 
mirably well ; but I would have on my night- 
cap and dressing-gown, and my feet en- 
sconced upon the fender. A cigar, perhaps, 
would be an improvement; for I consider 
that to be the “ bright consummate flower” 
of all contemplative and monological enjoy- 
ments. Mr. Young, I know, rine it diffe- 
rently: but he is of the old school—one of 
your traditional actors, and, I have no doubt, 
plays it nothing different from those who 
strutted their hour at the Red Bull two 
hundred and fifty years ago. But of this no 
more. I must add a small portion of the 
“cratur” to my rapidly-diminishing tipple, 
as the water has acquired a most undue pre- 
ponderance—glorious ! 

“ Man is a creature principally made up 
of loves and hatreds’—a nicely made up 
creature then he must be! Why, ninety-nine 
men out of every hundred never loved or 
hated in their lives. What does a rational 
being, steady to business all day, and enjoy- 
ing himself cozily of an evening—what does 
such a man know either of hatred or love? 
He hates (to the best of his poor ability) 
duns, tax-gatherers, most of his relations, and 
all other people who are naturally objects of 





dislike: but does the feeling in his breast, 
even under the exciting influence of an extra 
bottle, amount to anything deserving what 
Dr. Johnson would have called the ennobling 
name of hatred ?—Never.—And their loves! 
Whose heart has been broken among all my 
acquaintance? who has ever been even de- 
pressed in spirits? who has refused to take 
his glass and sing his song in his turn on the 
plea of being in love? Man may have a pre- 
ference for one girl rather than another—he 
may fancy how pleasant it would be to pre- 
sent his “heart and hand” to the fine fresh- 
complexioned fascinating creature he has 
met at so many parties;—but as to being in 
what ought properly to be called love—poh! 
poh! nothing of the sort. A tall thin girl, 
with pale and interesting countenance, would 
certainly eclipse his former favourite in a 
week ; and we must come to the conclusion, 
that man is made up of much more sensible 
materials than loves and hatreds. People de- 
light in saying absurd things philosophically 
about human nature. Woman too, according 
to Coleridge or some other heterodox dreamer, 
is but a commingling of light and smiles. It 
may be, but I have never seen ladies of this 
delicate manufacture—light enough to be 
sure I have seen them when flirting at a ball 
—smiles also in considerable profusion when 
they were blest with an irreproachable set of 
teeth; but smiles and light would make a 
very poor “sum tottle of the wholl.” As I 
am quite alone, I think I may be allowed to 
remark, that no one is a more devoted ad- 
mirer of the ladies than myself. Some indeed 
I have met who were not particularly plea- 
sant. But the effects of time are wonderful; 
it spreads itself like a veil of filmy gossamer, 
hiding any roughnesses which may have 
struck us at first, and covering the remem- 
brance even ofa shrew with a mellowed and 
almost sanctified beauty. At the distance of 
a few months all the disagreeables of face and 
figure are forgotten; and the man lives not 
who has iniquity enough in his heart to trea- 
sure up for more than a fortnight the remem- 
brance of an unpleasing countenance. For 
my own part, I don’t believe there is such a 
thing in the world as an ordinary-looking 
woman. Inthe uncertain haze of a very 
deceitful memory, I sometimes fancy I have 
seen rare specimens with faces like gor- 
gons, and forms very unlike the description 
which Milton gives of Eve’s,—‘ the fairest 
of earth’s daughters,”—but they fade away, 
and my heart retains no recollection—save of 
the young and fair. Many ladies I have 
been introduced to in my time—courteous 
alike to all have been my compliments ; but, 
at the end of two days, on the average, obli- 
vion, thick as night, has rested on the objects 
of my attentions. At this moment, I recol- 
lect but half a dozen of the “ mortal mixtures 
of earth’s mould,” who answer to the name 
of woman; the rest have all betaken them- 
selves to the deepest recesses of oblivious 
memory. Of these six, I have found it im- 
possible to decide which is the most beautiful. 
When I summon before my mental vision 
any one of them, she generally borrows a 
feature or two from some of the others. I 
see the white majestic brow of Mariamne— 
and, in the twinkling of an eye, imagination 
brings before me the dimples of the light- 
hearted Jane. In any one countenance, I 
see a combination of the others; and if I 
were to be discovered paying an undue share 





of attention to one of those “ souvenirs” of 
the “ladye of my love,” I should “ sing her 
into smiles again,” with a flattering excuse. 
As my cigar is out, I shall rehearse the song, 
in case it should ever be required. Hem. 


When wandering from thee, love, away, 
Thine image is constantly near, 
And my heart never wishes to stray 
Tho’ my lip says another is dear. 
If I praise Kitty’s beautiful eyes, 
And swear that her looks are divine, 
Never fancy her beauties I prize— 
’Tis a new way of worshipping thine / 


When Isabel, smiling and free, 
Her lip has so playfully shewn, 
My heart grew so brimful of thee, 
That 1 kissed it—’twas so like your own ! 
When the blood to her startled cheek rushed, 
And she tried to look angry in vain— 
Then she blush’d so as you would have blush’d, 
That 1 kiss’d it again and again ! w.3 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 28.—G. B. Greenough, Esq., F.R.S., 
Vice President, in the chair.—Various extracts 
were read from Notes on Nubia, and Remarks 
made in the course of a journey to the Eastern 
Desert by J. G. Wilkinson, Esq. Considerable 
interest was excited by an extract from a letter 
of Mr. Alexander Loudon, communicated to the 
Society by John Barrow, Esq. The letter con- 
tains the account of a visit to a small valley in 
the island of Java, which is particularly remark- 
able for its power of destroying in a very short 
space of time the life of man, or any animal ex- 
posed to its atmosphere. It is distant only three 
miles from Batur, in Java, and on the 4th July 
1831, Mr. Loudon, with a party of friends, set 
out on a visit to it. It is known by the name of 
Guevo Upas, or Poisoned Valley; and, following 
a path which had been made for the purpose, 
the party shortly reached it, with a couple of 
dogs and some fowls, for the purpose of making 
experiments. On arriving at the mountain the 
party dismounted, and scrambled up the side of 
a hill, a distance of a quarter of a mile, with 
the assistance of the branches of trees and pro- 
jecting roots. In consequence of the heavy rain 
that had fallen in the night, this was rendered 
more difficult, and occasioned much fatigue. 
When a few yards from the valley, a strong 
nauseous and suffocating smell was experienced, 
but on approaching the margin this inconve- 
nience was no longer found. The scene tha 
now presented itself is described as of the most 
appalling nature. The valley is about half a milet 
in circumference, of an oval shape, and about 
thirty or thirty-five feet in depth. The bottom 
of it appeared to be flat, without any vegetation, 
and a few large stones scattered here and there. 
The attention of the party was immediately at- 
tracted to the number of skeletons of human 
beings, tigers, boars, deer, and all sorts of birds 
and wild animals, which lay about in profusion. 
The ground on which they lay ut the bottom of 
the valley, appeared to be a hard sandy sub- 
stance, and no vapour was perceived issuing 
from it, nor any opening through which it might 
escape, and the sides were covered with vege- 
tation. It was now proposed to enter it, and 
each of the party, having lit a cigar, managed 
to get within twenty feet of the bottom, where 
a sickening nauseous smell was experienced, 
without any difficulty in breathing. A dog was 
now fastened to the end of a bamboo and thrust 
to the bottom of the valley, while some of the 
party, with their watches in their hands, ob- 
served the effects. At the expiration of fourteen 
seconds the dog fell off his legs, without moving 
or looking round, and continued alive only 
eighteen minutes. The other dog now left the 
party and went to his companion; on reaching 
him he was observed to stand quite motionless, 
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and at the end of ten seconds fell down; he 
never moved his limbs after, and lived only 
seven minutes. A fowl was now thrown in, 
which died in a minute and a half, and another 
which was thrown after it, died in the space of 
a minute and a half. A heavy shower of rain 
fell during the time that these experiments were 
going forward, which, from the interesting nature 
of the experiments, was quite disregarded. On 
the opposite side of the valley to that which was 
visited, lay a human skeleton, the head resting 
on the right arm. The effects cf the weather 
had bleached the bones as white as ivory. Two 
hours were passed in this valley of death, and 
the party had some difficulty in getting out of it, 
owing to the rain that had fallen. The human 
skeletons are supposed to be those of rebels, 
who have been pursued from the main road, 
and taken refuge in the valley without their 
knowledge of the danger to which they were 
thus exposing themselves. + 
The following gentlemen were elected mem- 
bers of the Society:—H. Blanchard, Esq., H. 
W. Craufurd, Esq., R. Blanchard, Esq., Lieut.- 
Col. Fraser, Hon. E. C. H. Herbert; and the 
following were proposed for admission : 
Hatcher, Esq., of Salisbury; M. Walker, Esq., 
Joseph Everett, Esq., of Heytesbury ; C. Gibbs, 
usq-, of Bedford Square, and J. T. Elphin- 
stone, Esq., of York Terrace, Regent’s Park. 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 


THE anniversary meeting took place on Wed- 
nesday last, when his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Sussex was re-elected President; John William 
Lubbock, Esq., Treasurer; Peter Mark Roget, 
M.D., and John George Children, Esq., Secre- 
taries ; Charles KGénig, Esq., Foreign Secretary. 

The following is a list of the New Council ; 
and those whose name are in italics, are the 
new members. Peter Barlow, Esq., John Bos- 
tock, M.D., Samuel Hunter Christie, Esq., Rev. 
Henry Coddington, Charles Daubeny, M.D., 
George Dollond, Esq., Davies Gilbert, Esq., 
Joseph Henry Green, Esq., Rev. Dr. Buckland, 
William George Maton, M.D., Roderick Impey 
Murchison, Esq., Rev. George Peacock, George 
Rennie, Esq., Captain W. H. Smyth, R.N., Rev. 
William Whewell, Nicholas A. Vigors, Esq. 

The Copley Medal was awarded to Professor 
Airy, of Cambridge. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 30.—Roderick Impey Murchison, Esq., 
President, in the Chair.—The following candi- 
dates for admission, were elected Fellows of the 
Society. Lord Teynham, Alexander Logan, Esq., 
Sir ThomasWinnington, Bart., Thomas Egerton, 
Esq., George Stewart Nicholson, Esq., W. Long 
Wrey, Esq., and Colonel Wingfield. 

A paper by Capt. Edward Cooke, R.N., on 
the geology of the Southern Provinces of Spain, 
was begun. A letter was also read from Leo- 
nard Horner, Esq., V.P.G.S., addressed to the 
President, containing translations from the ac- 
counts published by Hoffman, in the Preussische 
Staats Zeitung, of the New Volcanic Island in 
the Mediterranean, and on its connexion with 
the extinct Volcanic Island of Pantellaria, and 
the hot springs and vapour baths of Sciacca, on 
the coast of Sicily. ‘This communication was 
illustrated by specimens of the new island, sent 
home by Admiral Sir Henry Hotha.n, and pre- 
sented to the Society by John Barrow, Esq., and 
by another similar series, also presented to the 
Society, by Dr. Daubeny, of Oxford. 

Among the other contributors to the museum 
and library, were Dr. Buckland, Miss Benett, 





+ The effects, as here described, are identical with 
those at the Grotto del Cane, at Naples, and no doubt 
arise from the same cause. These seem more strange 
in an open valley ; but the mephitic air at the Grotto 
is so heavy, that you may stand upright without incon- 
Venieuce, as it rises but a few inches above the surface. 





S. P. Pratt, Esq., W.S. Henwood, Esq., M. 
Meyer, the Council of the Royal Geographical 
Society, and the Hon. S. Van Reusselaer, of the 
United States. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Tae usual monthly meeting was held on 
Thursday last, Edward Turner Bennett, Esq., 
in the chair.—The minutes of the last meeting 
were read and confirmed. The Secretary's re- 
port, stated the receipts of the month of Novem- 
ber to be 446/. 5s. 6d., and the balance in hand, 
1238/. 17s. 6d., independent of the monthly 
money invested in the funds, which exceeded 
1700/7. The number of visitors to the Museum, 
was 518, and to the Gardens, 4538. 

Ten candidates were balloted for and elected ; 
and Woodbine Parish, W. Willsher, R. Bour- 
chier, and E. W. A. Drummond Hay, Esqs., 
were elected corresponding members. Various 
donations to the library, museum, and menage- 
rie, were announced. 





WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


THE contagious or non-contagious character 
of Cholera has occupied this Society’s attention 
since our last report. We should have given our 
usual epitome of the proceedings, had we not 
conceived sufficient notoriety to have been ob- 
tained by the reports published in the daily 
journals. ‘The majority of the Society appeared 
to think the disease at least contingently con- 
tagious. 

On Saturday last, Dr. Johnson, in a series of 
luminous propositions, introduced, ‘ The Nature 
and Treatment of Cholera Morbus.’ The identity 
of the Sunderland pestilence with the Russian 
and Indian, was clearly established ; and an equal 
similarity between it and the choleraspasmodica, 
of Sydenham, or the sporadic form of the disease 
as occasionally observed in this country, at- 
tempted to be supported ; the influence of bleed- 
ing in the warm bath, and especially the admi- 
nistration of mustard as an emetic, was highly 
extolled by Mr. Boyle, who has watched the 
complaint very extensively. An ingenious ap- 
paratus for the speedy application of hot air, in- 
vented by Mons. Le Beaume, was submitted to 
the inspection of the Society. Drs. ‘Thomson, 
Webster, Gregory, and Whiting, spoke very ably 
on the subject ; and the discussion was adjourned 
to the next meeting, when Dr. O’Shaughnessv 
will read a paper on the introduction of oxygen 
gas into the veins as a means of relief in this 
complaint. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Phrenological Society ...... Eight, p.m. 
Medical Society............Eight, p.m. 
Linnwan Society .......... Eight, p.m. 
Horticultural Society........One, P.M. 
Royal Society of Literature..Three, p.m. 
WepnEs. { Society of Arts ............3 past 8, P.M. 
Royal Society ....... occeese pastS, P.M. 
Society of Antiquaries ...... Eight, p.m. 
Fripay, Astronomical Society........ Eight, p.m. 
Saturp. WestminsterMedical Society, Eight, r.m. 


Mowpay, { 





TuEspay, 





THURSD. { 





A NEW VARIETY OF THE HUMAN SPECIES, 


One of the subjects brought before the Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Paris, on the 7th ult., was 
a notice ‘On a new Variety of the Human 
Species,’ by M. Dureau de Lamalle. 

Winckelmann (observed M. de L.) has pointed 
out, that the ear occupies a higher position on 
the heads of the Egyptian statues, than on those 
of the Grecian; and he has endeavoured to 
account for this singular variation, by supposing 
that the Egyptian sculptors distinguished the 
ears of their sovereigns, from the same motive 
which induced the Greeks to exaggerate the 
perpendicular line of the facial angle in the 
heads of their divinities. And I, myself, in May 
last, (continued M. de L.) when visiting the 
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museum at Turin, which has become so rich a 
deposit of Egyptian antiquities since the pur- 
chase of Drovetti’s collection, was struck with 
this singularity in the position of the ear. It 
was found in every one of the statues of Phta, 
Meris, Osmyandros, Rameses, and Sesostris ; 
all of whom were obviously of Arabian or Egypto- 
Caucasian extraction. At this very time, the 
gentlemen of the museum had just unrolled six 
mummies, which had been obtained from the 
tombs in Upper Egypt; and I was anxious 
to ascertain, whether the Egyptian artists had 
disfigured nature, or faithfully transferred her 
features into their works; and I was exceed- 
ingly surprised to observe, in the case of thirty 
heads of mummies, whose facial angle corre- 
sponded with that of the European, that this 
auricular aperture—though, upon drawing a 
horizontal line, it stands amongst ourselves 
upon a level with the lower extremity of the 
nose—was placed, in these Egyptian crania, on 
a level with the meridian line of the eyes. To- 
wards the region of the temples, likewise, the 
head is found always more depressed than 
amongst our own species, and this I conceive to 
arise from the auricular aperture being more 
elevated. Comparatively also with the Euro- 
pean crania, this elevation appeared, in the 
mummies, of which I am speaking, to be be- 
tween an inch and a half and two inches greater. 
My first impression was, that this remark- 
able diversity, or new species, (if I may venture 
to use the expression) of the Caucasian race, had 
become extinct during the Japse of the twenty or 
four and twenty centuries which have transpired 
since the times in which the Egyptians, whose 
embalmed heads were then before me, had been 
deposited in the tombs of Thebes. But 1 think 
that I am, at present, warranted in aftirming, 
that this variety, which exhibits so striking an 
anomaly in the conformation of the temples, 
and the position of the ears, is still extant in 
Egypt; and I am astonished that the fact 
should have escaped the attention of so many 
men of science, who have pored over the 
crania of mummies; and been passed unheeded 
by the host of travellers who have explored 
Upper Egypt. I shall nowrefer to a Copt from 
that district, who affords a striking instance of 
this singular conformation, which may be es- 
teemed a genuine Egyptian type. Elias Boctor, 
who lived twenty years in this country (France), 
and was professor of common Arabic, is the in- 
dividual to whom I allude. I was intimate with 
him, and never saw him without being involun- 
tarily struck with the height of his ears, which 
rose like two small horns on his head. He re- 
minded me of Michael Angelo’s Moses, in whose 
case the artist has probably endowed him with 
two small horns, for no other reason than that 
the prominence of his ears was a distinguishing 
characteristic of his race. I leave it to anato- 
mists to trace the diversities in proportions, 
which this peculiar configuration of the bony 
case of the cranium must produce in the volume 
of the brain. ‘The Hebrew race resemble the 
Egyptian in many respects, and have preserved 
themselves free from intermixture. I have gone 
into the inquiry myself, and have observed, in 
the instance of M. Carmoli, a Jew, and profes- 
fessor of Hebrew, that the ear, though not 
placed so high as in the case of the mummies 
and Copts of Upper Egypt, was manifestly higher 
than in our own crania. I therefore, conceive, 
that these special and constant characteristics, 
of greater elevation in the auricular aperture 
and greater depression in the temples, are ade- 
quate to establish a novel variety in the Cauca- 
sian race, or a subordinate species, which may 
be termed “ Egyptian” ; and that its most proxi- 
mate branches are the Hebrew and the Phwui- 
cian and Arabian races. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 


Ir is with deep sorrow that we hear the 
Author of Waverley say, at the end of his 
new romances, ‘“ Gentle reader, these are in 
all probability the last tales which it will be 
the lot of the author to submit to the public. 
Had he continued to prosecute his usual lite- 
rary labours, it seems indeed probable, that 
at the term of years he has already attained, 
“the bowl,” to use the pathetic language of 
Scripture, ‘would have been broken at the 
fountain.” He is now in a finer climate than 
ours, and may it return him to us with re- 
newed health and strength: he cannot be 
called an old man: some of the noblest mo- 
numents of genius have been reared by men 
much older. 

We see that a war of sparring and sharp- 
shooting has commenced between the New 
Monthly Magazine and Fraser’s: all we will 
venture to say on the mattey is, to repeat the 
wish of the Hibernian, when he heard that 
his countrymen had rebelled, and that Ge- 
neral Lake had taken the field against them, 
“Why then good weather to them, say I.” 
We dislike anything like ill blood in litera- 
ture. On looking over the monthly announce- 
ment of new works, we see some valuable re- 
prints promised, but little that promises to be 
original. The love for cheap works is spread- 
ing in the land; but, much as we desire know- 
ledge to find its way into every rank and con- 
dition, we cannot help feeling that much of 
the literature of the day is becoming shallow 
and crude. 

At a meeting of the Associated Painters in 
Water Colours, on Wednesday last, Mr. Cop- 
ley Fielding was elected President, Mr. R. 
Hill, Secretary, and Mr. F. Mackenzie, Trea- 
surer. 

On the tenth of this month the medals 
given by the Royal Academy to the cleverest 
students will be distributed: we have already 
stated the subjects to which gold medals will 
be awarded; silver medals will be given for 
the best Drawings and Models of Academy Fi- 
gures, done in the Royal Academy, and for the 
best accurate-figured drawings of the front of 
the London University, done from actual mea- 
surements, carefully finished and washed ; to be 
as large as a whole sheet of double elephant 
will admit; with a rough outline, giving the 
dimensions, attested to be their own perform- 
ance by any one of the Academicians, or any 
other professor of reputation resident in London. 
The first medal in each of these classes will be 
accompanied with a copy of the Lectures of the 
— Barry, Opie, and Fuseli, handsomely 

und and inscribed. Three silver medals will 
also be given for the best Drawings, and three 
silver medals for the best Models of a Statue or 
Groupe in the Antique Academy, to be selected 
and set out by the keeper for that purpose. The 
first medal in each of these classes will be ac- 
companied with a copy of Fuseli’s and Opie’s 
Lectures, handsomely bound and inscribed. ‘Two 
silver medals for the best copies made in the 
School of Painting. The first medal to be accom- 
panied by the Lectures of the professors, Barry, 
Opie, and Fuseli; unless the student to whom 
the premium may be adjudged shall have pre- 
viously acquired them in the Academy. A 
silver medal will also be given for the best 
Medal Die, to be cut in steel, from the Head of 
Melpomene, in the Royal Academy. ‘The size 
to be not less than one inch and a quarter in 
diameter, to be accompanied with an impression 
in wax. 

The candidates entered their names in the 





keeper’s book,—those in the Painting School 
on the 1st of August; those in the Antique and 
Life Academies on the Ist of October. No stu- 
dent in the Life may become a candidate in the 
Antique class; nor can any student who has 
already obtained a medal in any class receive a 
similar or an inferior medal in that class. The 
students in the Life Academy began their Draw- 
ings, or Models, on Monday the 10th of October, 
the visitor set the model in the same attitude 
for six nights successively; and on Monday the 
17th of October, the model was set in another 
attitude, and was continued for six nights. ‘The 
Paintings, Drawings, and Models, were delivered 
to the keeper on or before the 1st of November. 
All the students who are candidates for the 
premiums of the gold medals attended on Tues- 
day the 15th of November, in the Royal Aca- 
demy, and gave proof of their abilities by mak- 
ing a sketch of a given subject in the presence 
of the keeper; the time allowed for making 
these sketches was five hours. The candidates 
for the Historical Picture made their sketches 
in oil colours. 











FINE ARTS 





The English Girl. Painted by Newton; en- 
graved by Doo. London 1831. Moon, Boys, 
& Graves. 

Tuis sweet picture appeared three or four years 

ago in the ‘Souvenir;’ and we believe that 

proof impressions have frequently sold for more 
than double the publishing price of the volume. 

The present engraving is on a much larger 

scale, and is most beautiful: the expressive 

beauty of the face is most delicately given by 

Mr. Doo. If we were to object, it would be to 

the left hand and arm, which are comparatively 

hard. 





THEATRICALS 
COVENT GARDEN. 

 Wuat will Miss Shirreff do?” has been the 
leading question in theatrical circles for some 
time past. It would be too much to say, that we 
can answer this question: but it is our duty to 
report what she has done, and what we are pre- 
pared for. 

Miss Shirreff has a good person, anda pleas- 
ing and intelligent face. Her walk was somewhat 
constrained, as, from the novelty of her situation, 
it was very likely to be; but her arms were free 
from the disinclination, usual in such cases, to 
quit her sides, and she used them with con- 
siderable grace and propriety. There was a 
general want of animation about her when she 
was not singing; but we see no reason to doubt 
that animation will come with the necessary ex- 
perience. Her voice is good, round, flexible, 
and pleasing,—particularly in the middle and 
upper parts: the lower tones are at present 
weak, and, indeed, the whole voice is, perhaps, 
scarcely powerful enough for so large a theatre ; 
but practice may do all that is requisite for both. 
Her execution is very neat and sometimes bril- 
liant—her ear evidently good. The effects of 
good teaching were obvious ; perhaps too much 
so: but this, if she has a real soul for music, 
will wear off. We are anxious to encourage a 
young lady of so much promise; and we shall 
not, therefore, at present, draw any eomparison 
between her and competitors who have the ad- 
vantage of experience, which it is impossible 
for her now to possess. Miss Shirretf was loudly, 
generally, and deservedly applauded; and we 
heard no expressions but those of satisfaction 
at the acquisition which the theatre had made. 
We ought not to omit to notice in the debutante, 
a most gratifying absence of all contortion of 
countenance while she is singing. ‘The opera- 
tion, even in the seyerest passages, seems to be 





performed with great ease; and, notwithstand- 
ing the little mercy shown by injudicious friends 
as to encores, her voice was as fresh at the close 
of the evening, as at the commencement. 

The opera, as to the other parts, was better 
cast than at Drury Lane. We had Wilson 
versus 'Templeton—Braham v. Wood :: and the 
last cause in the paper was H. Cawse v. Pearson. 
In each of these cases we must announce a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff. 

Mr. Braham has lost nothing of his vigour: 
some of his effects were electrical; and, had we 
never seen the opera before, we think we could 
have taken down every single word of his part 
as he sung it. The charming tones of Miss H. 
Cawse’s voice were never heard to more advan- 
tage; and we were pleased to see that she made 
a strong impression on the house. She may 
date a well-merited move in public estimation 
from Thursday evening. It is but just to remark 
that Miss Horton acquitted herself most cre- 
ditably in Semira. 


ADELPHI THEATRE, 

WE apologized last week to the Adelphi, for 
not noticing the new piece called ‘The Wept 
of the Wish-ton-Wish’—this week we suppose 
we must apologize for noticing it, because we 
are compelled to speak, as to parts of it, in in- 
different terms. It is said to be taken from Mr. 
Cooper’s novel called ‘ The Borderers,’ if so, it 
is to be hoped, for the sake of those who have 
read or may hereafter read the novel, that what 
remains is better than what is abstracted. The 
story may have been clearly told in the book, 
but in that case the dramatist has got it into a 
terrible tangle in winding it off. The scene is 
in America ; and the time chosen, is shortly after 
the restoration of Charles the Second. ‘Two of 
the Regicides have fled to one of the settle- 
ments, and are pursued thither by a party of 
the Cavaliers. The pursuit, capture, escape, 
re-capture, and second escape of one of them, 
Major Gough, are the main features of the piece. 
The principal character is played by Madlle. 
Celeste. She is one of the Major’s two daugh- 
ters; and she first disguises herself as a cavalier 
to aid her father’s escape, and afterwards makes 
a bungle, by which he is re-taken, and which 
does not seem to be at all necessary for any 
purpose except to furnish an excuse for a second 
act. In the interval between the two, a lapse 
of ten years is supposed to take [place—Why, 
it is impossible to guess. However, so it is, 
and then we find the young lady the established 
and loving wife of an Indian chief. The dumb- 
ness, which she assumed ten years before to aid 
her plans, has somehow befallen her in reality, 
and she is stated to have no recollection of her 
former friends or mode of life. Her father and 
sister come in search of her. Her husband, 
having been vanquished by another chief, is con- 
demned, after the Indian fashion, to die by his 
conqueror’s hand—and a pleasant little appoint- 
ment is made between them to meet at sun-set, 
for this purpose. In the meantime an inter- 
view takes place between all the principal par- 
ties—the sister sings the wife into a recollection 
of her family by an air of her childhood—the 
husband takes his leave of them, bequeathing 
his wife to their care, and retires with his child 
to be shot. The last scene is the spot appoint- 
ed for the execution—the sun-set arrives—and 
so do the two chiefs—and so does the wife, who 
has been unable to keep her resolution of re- 
maining with her family. A parting takes place 
—the condemned Indian pushes his wife from 
him, and then the novel kind of duel follows, 
in which the firing is all on one side; unfor- 
tunately, besides being all on one side, it has 
the additional and very Indian property of being 
straight, and the chief falls dead—all parties 
arrive—the infant is produced to the distracted 
mother, who recovers her reason and her speech 
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only to pronounce the words “my child,” and 
then die. 

It will be observed, that there is in this last 
scene a situation of strong interest, and if it had 
been led to in any way of reasonable probabi- 
lity, it would, no doubt, have been very effective. 
As it is, even, the admirable acting of Madlle. 
Celeste forces one to forget much of the absur- 
dity. Her exertions, throughout, (and they are 
by no means trifling, even in a bodily point of 
view,) are highly creditable to her. She goes 
through her melo-dramatic action with much 
grace and intelligence ;—she dances with great 
agility, and extraordinary power of limb, though 
her dancing has more of the Taglioni than the 
Squaw in it; and she fights most manfully. A 
useful lesson may be learned from her, in this 
last particular, by those English actresses whose 
duties may place them in a similar situation. 
Madlle. Celeste handles her sword as if it were a 
sword, and not a netting-needle, and cuts at 
her adversary as if she said to herself, “ I'll 
cut you in half if I can;” and not, “I’ve a 
great mind to scratch you, that I have.” There 
is a great deal of amusement in this piece, not- 
withstanding its tissue of impossibilities. Our 

rincipal objection is to its want of vraisemblance. 

‘here is little or nothing American about it. 
The scenery has not the American character; 
and the Indians are like anything but what they 
are intended for. Even Mr. O. Smith, who, as 
the chief, made himself look something like 
one, is altogether out in his deportment. Did 
he not see those who exhibited some years ago 
at the English Opera House? and if so, why 
has he not, with his tact, caught something of 
the quiet, (pigeon-toed), sly, slinking slope of 
their gait? At all events, we calculate, that if 
he had to walk a dozen miles through the black 
swamp, making his way over trunks of trees of 
all sizes, which storms and decay had placed 
there as his only road, he would either avoid his 
melo-dramatic strides, or get most tarnationally 
slushed in the immortal mire. Mr. John Reeve 
has a comic part, much of the same nature as se- 
veral which he has recently played. He is always 
amusing, and does his best with this. We are 
obliged to reprobate certain indecencies which 
he utters. He has quite a sufficient fund of 
humour, without depending for a laugh upon 
expressions which make well-ordered females 
turn their heads away. At the same time, we 
must say, that if improprieties of this sort are to 
be permitted at all, Mr. Reeve is perhaps the best 
person on the stage to utter them; for, from 
the manner in which he gives them, the gross- 
ness is almost lost in the excessive humour. 

This house continues to be well attended, and 
* Victorine’ continues its attraction. ‘Too much 
praise cannot be given to Mrs. Yates. We know 
not how a truer ora better picture could be 
drawn. The audience follow her with intense 
interest throughout, and seem at the end as 
much relieved and as lighted-hearted as she is 
herself. Mr. O. Smith’s dying scene in this 
piece, is also highly worthy of being seen. It 
is a fine study after nature. 





To the Editor of the Athenaum. 

Sir,— Your theatrical critic has thought fit to be what 
he thinks facetious upon my calling Mr. IT. Welsh— 
Tom ; my answer is, that Mr. Welsh called me “ Bill” 
before ever | called him “Tom.” 

1 am, Sir, Yours for a penny, 


BILL, 
Of Covent Garden Theatre. 





MISCELLANEA 

Public Debts.—In the brief interval betweeu 

the years 1816 and 1823 inclusive, the public 

debt of France was increased by a nominal ca- 

pital of 79,952,000. Between the years 1803 

and 1815, the public debt of Great Britain was 
augmented by a sum of 491,940,407/. 








Stephens’ Greek Thesaurus.—The first part of 
the new edition, announced some-time since in 
the Atheneum, has just been delivered from 
Didot’s press, at Paris. It will extend to twen- 
ty-eight or thirty similar parts; and, though 
enriched by comments and contributions from 
the most learned Grecians in every country in 
Europe, the expense of the whole work will not 
exceed four hundred francs (184. sterling). The 
Academy of Inscriptions & Belles Lettres 
have analyzed this first part, and presented a 
detailed report upon it, in which it is com- 
mended, in the highest terms of approbation, to 
the patronage of the learned. 


What to do with a box on the ear.—It is re- 
lated by Thomasius, in his ‘ Juristical Transac- 
tions,’ that a gentleman having received a box 
on the ear one dark night, lodged a formal com- 
plaint of the assault before the magistrates the 
next morning, and insisted, that the offender, 
whose very name and person were unknown to 
him, should be cited to answer for the outrage ! 
This, however, was not enough for our man of 
choler, and he must needs lay his case before 
the senate of the University of Leipzig; who, 
after due consideration, thus enounced their de- 
cision: —“ An individual, having received a box 
on the ear, and not knowing what hand hath 
given it, remaineth under an obligation to stand 
possessed thereof.” 


Fatalism is so generally exploded, that its ad- 
vocates are seldom listened to with tolerance— 
yet, occasionally through life, we meet with oc- 
currences which in some degree keep alive a 
half belief in its existence. Perhaps an instance 
rarely occurs, where it was so fatally confirmed, 
as in poor Sweeting, a private in the Re- 
giment of Foot. ‘This man, some time prior to 
the event, had been reduced to the ranks, hav- 
ing been pay-sergeant to his company: this, or 
some other circumstance, had so preyed on his 
mind, that his spirits forsook him; and he be- 
came possessed with the idea that he had but a 
short time to live. The writer was on outlying 
picquet on the French side of the Pyrenees, 
late on an October evening in 1813, when the 
Field Officer of the day came his rounds. The 
officer had but lately arrived from England: 
this, and his not being aware of the friendly 
manner in which the outpost duty of the two 
armies was carried on, made him extremely 
cautious. Near the right of our line from the 
Maya Pass, was a bridge of a single plank 
rudely thrown over the stream which separates 
France and Spain. The bridge had not been 
occupied by either army, but each had placed 
sentries, by which it was commanded, and all 
possibility of passing it unobserved precluded. 
The Field Officer, as stated before, was fresh 
from England: perhaps he imagined that his 
predecessors were not aware of the impor- 
tance of this point—at any rate, he at once de- 
termined upon its occupation. It was suggested, 
that we had been nearly four months in our 
present position, and that, by our making any 
attempts on this point, we might draw on a fire 
along the whole line. No matter! the order 
was imperative, and obedience the only course. 
—On returning to the picquet, and ordering the 
first number for sentry—it proved Sweeting! 
On receiving ordeys respecting the bridge, he 
said, “ I all along knew my time was near; it is 
now come; I have always been a good soldier, 
and shall die without regret.” On his arrival 
at the spot, the French sentinel motioned to him 
to retire—Sweeting was firm—the French sen- 
tinel fired, and the next moment poor Sweeting 
rolled a corpse in the stream below.—From 
the MS. Journal of an Officer. 


Tenaciousness of Life.—A state prisoner, re- 
cently condemned to perish by starvation in the 
dungeons of Smyrna, was found alive after eight 
and twenty days’ incarceration! The unhappy 








wretch confessed that he had prolonged exis- 
tence by the aid of a box of wafers, in which he 
had likewise deposited a little piece of gum and 
a third part of a stick of sealing-wax. After 
using the greatest economy in availing himself 
of his little but inestimable store, he was re- 
duced to the alternative of consuming the vil- 
lanous cardboard, of which the box itself was 
made; and when he was found alive, even this 
aliment had dwindled down to a remnant of the 
cover !—His ultimate fate has been a commuta- 
tation of his punishment, 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 











Days of | Thermom. om ¥ . 

W.&Mon. | Max. Min. | — | Winds, Weather. 
Th, 24) 57 44 29.70 5S. Clear. 
Fr. 25/55 48 | 29.78 | S.W. | Moist r.x. 
Sat. 26/50 34 2985 (NW.toNE) Cloudy, 
Sun. 27/45 56 30.15 E. Ditto. 
Mon. 28| 39 27 30.30 N.W. Ditto. 
Tues. 20/38.2528.5) 30.40 Var. Ditto. 
Wed. 30| 46 °7 30.25 | N.W. Rain. 





Prevailing Cloud —Cirrostratus. 
Nights, fair excepting Friday. Mornings fair. 
Mean temperature of the week, 42°. 








Athenaum Avbertisement. 
NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 


Forthcoming.—The Robber, by the Author of Chart- 
ley, the Fatalist, will be published in a few days. 

Eugene Aram, by the Author of Pelham, Paul Clif- 
ford, &c., 3 vols. 

The Opera, a Story of the Beau Monde, by the Au- 
thor of ‘ Mothers and Daughters,’ 3 vols. 

Coming Out, a tale of Modern Life, by Miss A. M. 
Porter, 2 vols. 

M. Cohen has completed a New Concordance to the 
Hebrew Scriptures, pointed throughout, which includes 
the proper names and particles. 

Mr. ©. Turner, A.K.A., is engraving a half-length 

rtrait of the Right Hon. Sir John Key, Bart., Lord 

ayor of the City of London, from an original picture 
by Mrs. Pearson. 

Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine, Edited by J. 
Forbes, M.D., F.R.S., Alex. Tweedie, M.D., J. Co- 
nolly, M.D. 

Just published.—Tales of my Landlord, 4th series, 
(Count Robert of Paris, &c.), 4 vols. 12mo. 2/. 2s.— 
Rev. Robert Hall’s Works, Vol. 5, 8vo. 12s.—Valpy’s 
Classical Library, Vol. 24 (Plutarch, Vol. 2), 1Smo. 4s.6d. 
Hughes’s Divines, Vol. 19 (Hall’s Contemplations), 
Vol. 2, sm. 8vo. 7s. 6d.—Gilpin and Valpy’s Anthologia 
Sacra; or, Select Theological Extracts, 8vo. 1/. 4s.— 
Elliott’s Travels in the North of Europe, 8vo. 15s.— 
Wallace’s Treatise on Geometry, 12mo. 5s.—Hack’s 
Geological Sketches, 8vo. 9s.— Fanny and her Mother, 
18mo, 1s. 6d.—Knight’s Mary Gray, 18mo. 2s.—Anec- 
dotes of Hogarth, Part 1, Svo. 6s.; India paper, 9s.— 
Boyle on Fevers of the Western Coast of Africa, 8vo. 
12s.—Cooke’s Hints on Fever, Svo. 5s. 6d.—Polytechnic 
Library, Vol. 2 (Domestic Chemist), 18mo. 4s.—Tho- 
resby’s Correspondence, 2 Vols. 8vo. 12. 8s.—- Romance 
and Reality, by L. EK. L. 3 vols. 12. 11s. 6d.—Standard 
Novels, Vol. 19 (Conclusion of the Ghost Seer, and Edgar 
Huntley), 12mo. 6s. — Gill’s Family Prayers, 18mo. 
1s. 6 











TO CORRESPONDENTS 





We have been fortunate enough this week to make a 

urchase of several of the early numbers which we 
could not heretofore supply, and therefore, such persons 
as desire to complete their sets, should send imme- 
diately to the office. 

Thanks to J. E.—G. B.—A contributor. 


Our American friends must contrive some means of 
having their letters, &c., delivered free at our office. 
The packet from Philadelphia, though put into the post- 
office at Liverpool, was charged 1/. 8s. We regret to 
add, that letters cannot be received unless post-paid. 
It would ruin the Bank—at any rate our Bank. 

The question respecting the announcement of Miss 
Smith, is not worth another word. We stated our own 
opinion last week. 

Several new works must still remain over. The 
Essay upon National Character, by the late Richard 
Chenevix, arrived too late for review this week—indced, 
from the substantial appearance of these two handsome 
volumes, we suspect that they will require some con- 
sideration. 

J.K. B. must have especial thanks. 


Erratum.—In the advertisement of ‘Corn Law 
Rhymes,’ inserted last week, the publisher’s name 
(Steill, Paternoster Row) was omitted by mistake. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


CURE OF nen? MORBUS. 
rht-house, 201, Strand. 
S JONES’S HOT Att and STEAM 
Ke BATHS, which are now found to be the onty safe and 
beneficial application for the CURE of the CHOLERA, COLDs, 
RHEUMATISM, Xc. As these Baths have been examined and 
approved of by the most eminent Physicians, and lectured on at 
the Medical Schools, more need not be said in their favour than 
that they are simple, portable, and applied in the quarter of a 
minute, with the power of regulating the heat toany temperature, 
From One Guinea each; with which may be bad, the whole 
things necessary in case bf an attack of this horrible disease— 
such as an iastant light, hot water, and last though not least, the 
simple method of ne ot Lo peng without removing or 
gt) the patient, any cases is instant death, 
. JONES, Patentee of = PROME THEANS, ETNAS, PORT- 
ABLE KITCHENS, &e. 





OWLAND’S KALYDOR, for the Skin 
and Complexion. Its soothing, cooling, and ameliorative 
properties immediately allay the smarting irritability of the skin ; 
assuages inflammation; heals harsh and rough skin; removes 
cutaneous eruptions ; and produces a beautiful complexion ; 
rds soothing relief to ladies nursing their otispring; and to 
gentlemen, aftershaving, it allays the smarting pain, and renders 
the skin smooth and pleasant. Each genuine bottle has the name 
and address engraved on the government stamp, which is pasted 
on the bottle, ‘A. Rowland and Son, 20, Hatton-garden.’ 
Price 4s. 6d, aud 8s. 6d. per bottle. 

ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL, the original and 
genuine: a Vegetable Production, possessing salubrious and won- 
derful nutritive properties, which prevents the hair falling off, or 
turning grey, &c. and has the unequalled property of giving 
a most fascinating and delectable appearance to the hair, 
Price 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d., and 218. per bottle. 

ROWLAND’S ESSENCE OF TYRE, for changing 
Red or Grey Whiskers to Black or Brown. Price 4s., 7s. Gd., 
and 10s. 6d. per bottle. Also, 

ROWLAND’S ODONTO, for Cleansing the Teeth 
and Gums. Price 2s. 9d. per Box. 

The above Articles are sold by the sole Proprictors, 
A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton-garden. 





HOLERA MORBUS.—The Board of 

Health strongly recommend the use of the CHLORIDES 

of LIME and SODA as one of the best preventives of this most 

dreadful malady.—BAKER and MACQUEEN, Mauufacturing 

Chemists, 201, Strand, are preparing them on such an extensive 

scale as to be’ able to supply the Public at nearly half the usual 
prices, viz. 


Quart Uottle of Chloride of Lime ......2s. Od. 
Ditto Ditto Soda o+++002s. Gd. 


THE PRINCIPAL PROPERTIES OF THE CULORIDES ARE, 


To prevent Infection from cog pox, Measles, CHOLERA Monsus, 
Searletand Typhus Fever, & 

To keep Meat, Fish, and Game_ sweet in the hottest weather, and 
to restore the m whe: n tainted, 

To purify bad or dirty Water. 

To Tisiuhect Sick Chambers and all crowded Places. 

‘To destroy Garden Insects, 

To remove Stains from Linens. 

To correct all offensive Odours, from whatever cause arising ; 
&ec. &e. XC. 
Sots by all respectable Chemists ; and at the Manufactory, 201 

Strand. 











VALUABLE MEDICINES, 
Adapted for the present Period. 
BUTLER’S 

‘ARDIAC TINCTURE of TURKEY 

RHUBARB.—A warm and pleasant Laxative, adapted to 

Gouty Constitutions, and recommended in the Winter Season to 

all delicate persons in preference to Satine Aperients. It is also 

amost valuable Medicine for those complaints of the Bowels so 

poeverent during the Summer and Autumn. tu Bottles at 2s. 9d. 
and 4s 

GREGORY’S STOMACHIC POWDER.—tThis 
Composition was a favourite remedy of the late Professor Gregory, 
of Edinburgh, for Affections of the Stomach (such as Indige: stion, 
Acidity, Flatulence, &c.) and Vorpidity of the Bowels, cousequent 
upon an impaired state of the secretions necessary for "the process 
of Digestion. Hs etlects are antacid, carminative, and gently 
aperient. It is pariie ularly serviceable to Gouty aud Dyspeptic 
Tovalids, and mav be taken without any restraint whatever, ac- 
cording to the eee which accompany it. In Bottles, at 
2s. and 3s. 6d. 

BUTLER’S STOMACHIC and DIGESTIVE 
CANDY—A pleasant Aromatic Stomachic and powerful Digestive. 
It will be found most serviceable in those Affectious originating 
in ao impaired Digestion; and also an agreeable gentle Ape- 
rient for Children. In Boxes, 2s. and 4s. 6d. 
mf by Messrs. Butler, Chemists, Cheapside, corner of St. 

‘aul 

*)* Observe ‘Purter, Cugarsipg,’ on the Government 

Stamp attached to each Article, 























Literature, fine Arts, &c. 





NEW SONGS. 

'THE PRIDE OF THE VILLAGE, Words 
and Music . - wW iltiam Ball 2s. 

‘Fhe Sone sy and the Song of} Suse Haynes Bayly 2s. 
See, Dear Loui Mrs, “7 to Nelson 2s. 


Fair eel take this ‘Rose and’ wreathe it 2s. 
Je comes no more 





. . . . 2s. 
Young Love, asly Ure chin: ° Mrs. Huxley—s. N Qs. 
To the Spirit of my Mother i. a J 2s. 
Think, think of me 2 « 2s. 
She’s on my Heart . ° . . 28. 
The British Wanderer . * " i 2s, 
At Twilight’s Shade . . _*< Linley 2s. 
1 have sought the Forest’s Glen \e Nelson 25. 

Paine and Hopkins, 69, Cornhill. 








NEW NOVEL BY L, E. L.; &c. 
n 3 vols, post 6vo. 
OMANCE AND REALITY. 
By L. Ley Authoress of ‘The Improvisatrice,’ * The 
Venetian” Bracelet,” &c. 


Il. 
TRAVELS IN THE NORTH nd EUROPE, 
a the Years 1830 and 1 
By Charles Boileau Elliott, of the he Civil Service. In 
1 vol. 8vo. 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESS OF ABRANTES, 
Written by Herself; comprising her Recollections of the Life 
of General Junot, and of other celebrated persous attached to 
the fortunes of Napoleon. With two Portraits—one of the Duke 
of Abrantes (Junot), and the other of Napoleon. 2 vols. 8vo. 
a FRENCH EDITION of this work, with two Por- 
uth now first added, at little more than half the price of the 
Paris edition. 


THE B R AV O. 
A Venetian Story. By the ony of * The Spy,’ ‘ The Pilot,’ 
*The Water Witc 1,” &e. 3 vol - post 8vo. 


LETTERS OF EMINENT MEN; 
Forming the CORBESPONDENCE of RALPH THORESBY, 
including the celebrated John Evelyn, Sir Hans Sloane, Sir God. 
frey Copley, Archbishop Sharp, Bishop Burnet, Dr. Calamy, Rev. 
Matthew Henry, Strype, —- &c. 2 vols, post 8vo. 


ALICE PAULET. 
By the Author of ‘ —* 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE CAT ECHISM OF HEALTH; 

Or, Plain and Simple Rules for the Preservation of Health. To 
which are added, Facts on the Nature, Treatment, and Care of 
Cholera. By A, B. Granville, M.D., F.R.S. &c. In a small 
volume, price 5s. 

tit This work has been provared in accordance with the re- 
commendation of the Board of Health. 


VIII. 
CAVENDISH; OR, THE PATRICIAN AT SEA. 
3 Vols. t 8vo. 


Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 








This day is pabliched, with Maps and Illustrations, price 9s. in 
‘oloured cambric boards, 
EOLOGICAL SKETCHES and 
GLIMPSES of the ANCIENT EARTH, 
y MARIA HACK. 
London: Printed for Harvey and Darton, 55, Gracechurch- 
street. 





‘ols, post 8vo. price 21s, 

HE SIS' iy ERS" BUDGET ; “a Collection 

of Original and Translated Tales in Prose and Verse, by the 
Authors of £ The Odd Volume,’ &c., with Contributions from Mrs. 
Hemans, Miss Mitford, Mrs. Hodson, Mrs. Kennedy, Mr. Mac- 
lane, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Bell, Mr. Malcolm, and some others. 

* Two very pleasant and varied volumes.”—Lilerary Gazette. 

Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 











In 1 vol. post Svo. 12s. in cloth, 
DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS from 
various Authors, in Ancient and Modern Languages, with 
Eug lish Translations, — illustrated ee eo ksand Explanations. 
By HUGH MOORE, E 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. "Ave Maria- lane. 





TO ME cae ee 
G rocket vo! 
HE LON DON M ANUAL. ‘of MEDICAL 
CHEMISTRY ; 
Comprising an interlinear verbal’ Translation of the Pharmaco- 
pociae, With extensive Chemical, pos ul, Therapeutical and 
Romer val Notes, not only in reference to the Medicines enu- 
merated in that Work, but also to thes which have recently been 
introdaced in Prac tice together with the Treatment of Tests of 
Poisons ; and an Introduction, containing the The ory of Phar- 
maceutical Chemistry, &ec. For the Use of Stud . 
y WILLIAM MAUGHAM, Surgeon. 
Whittake ery Treacher, and Co. Ave » Marie- lane. 

















ust published, in 8vo. price 
FAMIL IAR COMPENDIUM of the 
LAW of HUSBAND and WIFE 
Containing the whole of the slative Provisions for the 
Celebration of Marriage—by Banus, Licence, Special Licence; 
and for its Dissolution by Divorce, on the ground of Crim. Con,, 
Crueity, &e. The Im vediments to Matrimony—Voreign Mar- 
a — Adultery and Recrimination—Jactitation of Marriage— 
Separation by Mutual Agreement—Bigamy. The Powers "of a 
Husband over the Property and Person of his Wife. The Legal 
and Equitable Rights of Married Women, Xc. To which is added, 
a Third Part,comprising the Laws relative to Breach of Promise 
of Marriage, Seduction and Abduc “ot of Women. The whole 
deduced from the most authentic sources, illustrated with some 
of the most prominent modern cases, and brought down to the 
present time. By a SOLICITO 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria- lane, 
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KING'S 8 COLLEGE, Lauper. 
" j day is published : pric - Gd. 
N IN TRODU CTORY LEC’ ‘URE de- 
livered at Kingts C ‘ollege, London, November 1, 1831. 
By J. J. P. » Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 
ad Professor of Euzlish Law and Jurisprudence. 

Printed for B. Fellowes, Bookseller aud Publisher to the Col- 

lege, 39, Ludgate-street. 
Of whom also may be had, 

The Bishop of London's Sermon preached at 
the Opening of the College. Price 1s. 

Professor Anstice’s Introductory Lecture on 
Classical Literature. Price 1s. 





Professor Daniell’ s Introductory Lecture on 


Chemistry. Price 1 
Professor Moseley’ s Syllabus of a Course of 
Experimental Lectures on the Theory of Equilibrium. Price 1s. 
Professor Ventouillac’s Introductory Lecture 
on the French Language and Literature, 








KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
This day is published, 


STATEMENT of the ARRANGEMENTS 
for conducting the various Departments of the College. 
— Edition, With Corrections and Additions to the present 
ate. 
To be had at the Secretary’s Office in the College, 





AN INSTRUCTIVE PRESENT FOR THE YOUNG, 

On the 10th of December, in 3 vols. elegantly bound, 
SECOND SERIES of Miss MITFORD’S 

AMERICAN STORIES FOR — [peed 
Also, uniformly 
A New Edition of the First Series. In3 
vols. price 10s. 6d. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 





88, Royal Exchange. 

HE CELEBRATED TOUR of a GER- 

MAN PRINCE in ENGLAND, IRELAND, and FRANCE, 

in the Years 1828 and 1829, is now ready, and may be had of the 

manera ErFincHam Wison, and every Bookseller in the 

ingdom,. 

LP For a character of this Work see the Atheneum, Nos. 

211 and 212, 





THE CHEAPEST AND MOST ELEGANT OF ALL THE 
LIBRARIKS. 
Now ready, the Sixth Volume of 


OSCOE’S NOVELIST’S LIBRARY, 
illustrated by George Cruikshank, contaiving the Second 
(and concluding) bry of 
IM JONES. 
Price only Ad Shillings, handsomely bound. 

“* If these works do not succee: » and eminently, it is of no use 
catering honestly for the public. They are amoung the very best 
and cheapest ever issued from the press.””—Athenaum, 

Printed for James Cochrane and Co. 11, Waterloo-place, Pall 
Mall; and to be had of every Bookseller in the Kingdom, 





WORKS just published by Atkinson and Co., Glasgow ; Longman 
and Co., and Simpkin and Marshall, London; Oliver and 
Boyd, Edinburgh ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


I. 
A SCOTTISH ANNUAL? 


T HE CHAMELE ON; 
A Collection of Original Pieces (hitherto unpublished), in 
Prose and Verse ; comprising Essays—Vales— Dramatic Sketches 
—Songs, &c. Elegantly printed, and with a beautiful engraving 
on steel, by the celebrated Miller, and two Vignettes by Swan. 
Price, bound in silk (in the style of the Annuals, and suitable for 
presentations), with gilt edges, 10s. 6d. +, OF in variegated cloth, 
with gold titles, 9s, 6d. 
“ Untie your folded thoughts, 
And let them dangle loose as a bride’s hair.” 
Webster's White Devil. 





Il. 
Connel’s Orthoépical and Orthographical 
Sheets for hanging in Schools, 4d. each. 
If. 
Connel’s First and Second Lessons, 2d. and 3d. 
IV. 
Connel’s Young Scholar’s Assistant, an Ele- 
mentary English Spell-Book, on the most approved Modern Pian 


of Teaching. Printed on adistinet type, and firmly bound. Price 
ls. Sixthedition, Now stereotyped, 
V. 

Connel’s Young Scholar’s Companion, a Se- 
lection for Schools, with Exercises on Wood’s Plan. New 
Edition, 1s. 6d. 

“The sale, in a few years, of many thousand copies of these 
Works speak for their merits. They are also used in many of 
the chiet Academies in England; and of their superiority the 
grcere! press has spoken in tl highest terms,” &c.—See 

beodagtont Magazine, Weekly Review, &e. 

Connel’s Improved System of English Gram- 
mar yd Se hool and Private Tuition. Bound, Is. 6d. 

ork which is perfect of its kind, and will speedily super- 
ean Lennie’ sand other crude yet popular compends.”—London 
Review, 

“The author has proved himself so intimately acquainted with 
his subject, and his experience in the practical details of teach- 
ing, has enabled him so skilfully to arrange its several parts, that 
his book can scarcely fail to become one of the most popular that 
has yet appeared on the subject.”—Times. 

A valuable addition to the literature of our elementary 
ons. The simplicity of the rales—the number and variety of 
the exerc ises—the excellence of the arrangement, entitle the 
work to all praise.”—Edinburgh Literary Journal. 

* One of the best works on the subject.—As good a little com- 
pendium as is to be met with.””—Spectator. 

Vi. 

The Shamrock; a Collection of the best Irish 
Songs; also comprising many original and scarce pieces. Edited 
by 6 Weeks, of the Theatre Royal, Drary-lane, with a Likeness. 

ice 2s. 6d, 

“It is an iT hh 
wit and humour.” —Couri 

**Itis ably and taste faily compiled, and cheap. It contains 
some capital new and original picces.””—Times, 

“* One of the most unique and pretty volumes we have seen, 
and full of witand fun.”’"—Free Press. 

very choice collection. _Scottish Lilerar: ‘y Gazette, 

** A good collection of Irish Songs has been loug much wanted, 
and we think the present collection goes far to supply this deside? 
ratum.”"—Aberdeen Magazine. See also Fraser’s Magazine, &c, 


vil. 
The Ant; a varied Collection of Essays, Tales, 


Sketches, Poeme, &c. In Two Series—Original and Select. The 
Select under the title of «The Cate rer,’ from the Repositories of 
Solomon Saveall, Gent. Price 10s. 6d., or 5s. 6d. each, separate. 

“*A suitable present to Scotsmen abroad, and a valuable and 
most able record of fleeting modes and’ manners.”—London 
Weckly Review, 
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THE MEDICAL STUDENT’S TEXT-BOOK. 
Now ready, in avery thick volume, 8vo. pp. 656, price 21s. 
TREATISE on the DISEASES of the 
HEART and GREAT VESS : comprising a new 
View of the Physiology “of the Heart’s Ac “ 
vy J. HOPE, MLL 
Senior Physician to the a. Mary-le- honey Parochial Infirmary of 
London, formerly House-Physician and House-Surgeon to the 
Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh, &c. &c 
William Kidd, 228, Regent-street, London; and Adam Black, 
Edinburgh. 









Just published, Vols. XVII. and XVIII. in Svo. of the 
AMILY LIBRARY OF FRENCH 


The French Theatre—VOLTAIRE, Vols. 1 and — 
Price of each volume. containing about 400 pages, 3s. 6d. 
on fine paper, 4s. 6d.— ‘Two Volumes are published Monthly. 
Printed for Treuitel and Co. » 30, Solio-square. 





PALMER’S BIBLE ATLAS—NEW EDITION. 
im ublished, in royal Svo., accompanied with a copious Index 
‘ames in Sacred | Geography, price 9s. half-bound, or with 
a Maps coloured, 


NHE BIBLE “ATLAS ; or, Sacred Geogra- 


phy ; delineated in a comple te Series of Scriptural Maps, 
drawn from the best Authorities, Ancient and Moke rn, and en- 
graved by Richard Palmer. Dedicated, by Permission, to his 
Grace the Archbishop of York. 

London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row ; 
and Alex. Barclay, York. 





On Wednesday will be published, price One Shilling, 
OW TO KEEP HOUSE; or, COMFORT 
and ELEGANCE on 150/. to 200! per Annum; written 
for the Benetit of ani ——. Persons who keep House 
throughout the United Kingdom; Tables for Marketing, &c. &c. 


Part 17 of the Preacher, now ready. 
T. Griffiths, Wellington-street, Strand; and vane at 4, Cornhill. 





Just published, in two volumes, 12mo. price 12s. boards, 


HE ADVENTURES of a DRAMA TIST. 
By BENJ, ERERP, Esq. 
* The author will not attempt to promote the sale of this 
pablie vation by puff, direct or indirect. 
London: R. Groombridge, 6, Panyer-alley, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, in 12mo. cloth ye — 6s. with Portrait, a new 


E FOE'S S$ HIST ORY of the PLAGUE 
in 1665. 

** Had he not been the author of £ Robinson Crusoe,’ De Foe 
would have deserved immortality for the genius he has displayed 
in this work.” —Sir Walter Scott. 

Renshaw and Rush, 356, Strand; and J. Gilbert, 51, Pater- 
nhoster-row, 


RREMOV ED.—Messrs. Fenwick de Porquet 
and Cooper beg to inform their numerous Friends, that 
their W tr for Elementary Works, is removed from No. 5, 
Glo ter-plac Kentish ae to No. il, TAY ISTOCK. 
T, » COVENT GARDEN 

Will be published in a few days, 

A NEW PRIZE BOOK, 

The French Poetical Gift, being a Selection 
from the best French Poets, from Malherbe to Voltaire; with a 
Travsiation mto English of the most d ult words, serving as 
an introduction to the reading of French Classics. - audsoime ly 
got up, with Plate: By A865 ditto in silk, gold lettered, bs. Gd. 

Also, La Vie de Napoléon, for Schools, with 
Portrait and Map, 4s. 6d. and Ss. 

Just published, 
¥ . * . 

Thesaurus Linguw Latinw; or, the Art of 
Translating ~~. a into Latin, on the Plan of Le Trésor 
de lV’ Evcolier Fr 

Published ont: sold “by Messrs. Fenwick de Porquet and Cooper, 
at their Warehouse for Elementary Works, 1, Vavistuck-stiect, 
Covent-garden, 






























Now ready, 


I. 
A MERON 
3 vols. 
“Its dialogues and scenes are supported witha truth and force 
which sometimes very strongly remind us of the autioress of 
‘Self Control,’ and sometimes ayaiuof the authoress of * Marriage 
and Inheritance.’ There are scenes of life in Scotland which are 


A Nove. 


scarcely to be surpassed,”’—Spectator. 
THE OB BE R. 
By the Author of * Chartley the Fatalist.’? 3 vols. Nearly ready. 
Ill. 
THE JE bah A NOVEL 


3 vols. 


Iv. 
ITALY’S ROMANTIC ANNALS, 
Forming the New Series of the ‘Romance of History, 3 vols, 
By Charles Macfarlane, author of * Constantinople in 1829.’ 


THE GE OGRAPH ICAL ANNUAL, 
for 1832, containing 100 beautiful engravings from steel, of all 
the States, Kingdoms, and E mpires throughout the W oid, price, 
bound, p08 finely coloured 21s.; in morocco, 3s. extra 

“A beautiful and most useful little volume—a perfect picture 
of elegance.” —Lilerary Gazette. 

“The wilify of this valuable volume gineet eclipses its beauty. 
It is quite a little idol bouk to us,”"—Atla 








THE AFFI ANCED ONE, 
By the Author of ‘ Gertrade.’” in 3 vols. . 
** One of the best of novels.””-—M. 
Printed for Edward Bull, New Punic Subscription Library, 
26, Holles-street, C avendish-square, 








PORTRAIT OF LORD BROUGHAM AND@VAUX, (Editor of 


he Times news) 
RASER’S MAGAZINE, 


FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY.—Price 2s. 6d. 

The DECEMBER Number contains :—National Unions— 
Episties to the Literati; No. 1, To E. L. Bulwer; by Robin 
Roughhead :_ with a Postscript by Oliver Yorke—The Se parate 
Existence of the Soul; by the Ettrick Shepherd. The Poet's 
Aspiration; a rhapsody—German Poetry, No. I1.—Senior on the 
Introduction of the Poor Laws iato Lreland—Poetical Plagiaries, 
No. If. Thomas Moore—The Stock E: xchange, No, 1.—Rencontres 
on the Road : the Rowing Match—The Spirit of the Pestilence— 
Poland, No. Il. The Elective Monarchy (continued)—Gallery 
of Literary Characters, No. XIX. With a full-length Portrait 
of Lord Brougham (Editor of The Times)—Do Ministers it 
Retorm or Revolution!—The Asiatic Cholera—Dan in Ireland, 
and the Union of Trades—tiymn to Apollo, from the Homeric 
Hymns.—Postscript. 

James Fraser, 215, Regent-street, London; Anderson, Edin- 
burgh; M‘Phun, Glasgow ; and Grant, Dublin. 








HE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 
I. for DECEMBE 


Edited by THOMASC! AMPBELE, E Es 84-5 po wa of ‘ The Pleasures 


Contents: 1. A View of MB g English Literature, Part II. 
by James Montgomery, Esq.—2. The Pacha of Many Tales, No. 
V., by the Author of * The King’s Own,’—3. Couveut Sketches, 
No. IL1., by the Author of ‘Spain in 1830.’—4, The Life of a 
Sailor, No. VIL.—5. Irish Sketches, No, UL., by Lady Morgan.— 
6. On our Present State and Futare Prospects on the Cholera 
Question. —7. The Sinclair Correspondence, concluded.—! litical 

‘ables: the Ourang Outangs and the 9. Hlow will a 
Question by settled !—10. A View of Natu ral Economy.—i1. 5: 
aud his Wig. + talline Base for Debt.—1: 
















Gargantu he 
Violin, No. 1.—14, A Tale, by the Author of ‘The Kuzz bash,’ 
—15. A Tory’s Prayer to the Cholera Morbus—16. Autum 17 


Theatrical Politics.—With Original Articles, by distin 
Writers, on the Drama, Music, and the Fine Arts, &c. RK 
of New Publications, and a great variety of useful int a . 

Published by Jame Cochran and ¢ O, U1, Waterloo-place, Pall- 
mall, Orders received by all Booksellers, Newsvenders, and 
Clerks of the road, 





is day is published 


LACKW ooD S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE. No, CLXAXXVIIL. For DECEMBER, 1831. 
CONTENTS, 

I. Sotheby’s Homer: Critique 4, Achilles, Parti. Uf. On 
Parliamentary Reform and the French Revolution, No, 12. Public 
Opinion—Popular Violence. UL. Foreign Policy of the Whigs 
No. 2, Portugal. IV. Narrative of an Imprisonment in brauee 
during the Reign of Terror, V. Fragments from the History of 
John Bull. Chap. 1. How Arthur managed John’s matters, and 
how he gave up his place. Chap.2. How Gaffer Grey tried to 
bring Madame Reform into Johu's House, and how she was 
knocked down stairs as she was getting into the Second Story. 

VILA ney _ to be sung by all the True Kuaves of Politic ‘al 
Unions. VII. The Four Evenings; by Delta, Vill. Curtiana. 

Printed for William Blackwood, No. 45, George-street, Edin- 
burgh ; and T. Cadell, Strand, Loudon. 











HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
published DECEMBER 1, (prics e Two Shillings) is em- 
bellishcd with a View of Nottingham Castle, recently destroyed 
by fire—the Portraits of Four Necromancers—and a Cistern bear- 
ing the Arms of Henry VIL. Among other articles it: contains— 
Res “marks on the New Metropolitan Coal Act—On the Founder 
of Sunday Schools—The Character of John Knox—The Manu- 
ss—Pluralities held by Puritans—rougham Castle 
p Hlall—Easter E xys—Early Aunals of History, and 
xe. Severs ul Articles in C lassie al Literature —Re- 













y 
M. Niebubr, 





Obituary, with Me moirs of Lord Le De 

Caleraft, J. H. North, Esq., M.P., Ger 

Seyer, M. Vis athaway, Esq., and other distinguished Individuals. 
Published by John Harris, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 








HE MONTHLY REPOSITORY, 

price Is. 67., for DECEMBER 1, contains, ; 

1. The Claims of the Poor on the Followers of Christ, by W. 

J. Fox. 2. Remarks on the Bristol Riots, by the Rev. Dr. Car- 

penter. 3. The Question between the Church and the Nation, 

4. On the Receipt of Public Money by Dissenting Ministers.— 

A Letter to his C ongregation, by the Rev. James Martineau of 

Dublin;—and Reviews of Dr. Pye Smith On the Deity of Christ 

—of interesting American Publications, by Professor Ware and 

Mr. Parkmau—of the Tour of a German Prince, Xc. &c, 

Just published, price 1s. 

Moral Cautions on the anticipated Approach 
of the CHOLERA, a Sermon, by W. J, Fox. 

Charles Fox, 67, Paternoster-row. 





ORNE’S PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION 

LIBRARY, No. 1, Queen-street, Cheapside, consisting 

of an extensive Collection of Works in the verious Departuments 
of Literature. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 
51. 3s = ws entitled 18 =f Books at a time 
in Town, or 


30 in the 
Country. 

41. AS. eee » ditto, 

Bl. 3s. 2 ditto, 

Subscribers payi . per An , i. 6s. the Hall-year, or 
15s. the Quarter, are entitied 8 four Books ata time, including 4 
New Works, Magazines, and Reviews. 

Catalogue, 3s. 












BINGLEY’S USEFUL cach te Re FTH EDITION. 
Just published, in 3 vols. ». with numerous Plates, illustrative 
of the History of Quadr: 4. veds, Birds, Reptiles, Fishes, Vegetables, 
Minerals, Xc., the Fifth Edition, corrected and much improved, 
price 18s, boards, 
SEFUL KNOWLEDGE; or, a Familiar 
pegoues of the various Productions of Ns ature, Mineral, 
Vegetable, nimal, which are chiefly employed for the Use 
of Man. litentrated with numerous migettte aud intended as a 
work both of Instruction and Reference 
By the Rev, WM, BINGLEY, A.M.,, FLL 
Late of Peterhouse, Cambridge ; and Author of ‘ Si ntmal 
Biogr aphy.’ 
Printed for Baldwin and C radock ; C. J. G. and F. Rivington ; 
Harvey and Darton ; J. Booker; Hurst, Chance and Co. ; Whit- 
taker and Co.; Simpkin and Marshall; ; and Holdsworth and Ball. 




















This day is published, 8vo. 
HE MODERN SABBATH “EXAMINED 


“ The Bible, I say, the Bible only, is the religion of Protes- 
tants. Whatsoever else they believe besides it, and the plain 
irrefragable, indubitable consequences of it, well may they hold 
it, as a matter of opinion; but as a matter of faith and religion, 
neither can they with coherence to their own grounds, believe 
it themselves, por require the belief of it of others, without most 
high and most schismatical presumption.”"—Chilling worth, 

Whittaker, Treacher and Arnot, Ave Maria-lane, London. 








8, New Burlington Street. 
Messrs. Colburn anc Bentley will shortly publish the following 
NEW WORKS:— 
U GENE A R M. 
By the Author of ‘ Pelham,’ ‘ Paul Clifford,’ &e, 3 vols, 
post Svo. 


II. 
CAPTAIN FRANKLAND’S NARRATIVE 
of he Visit to the Courts of Russia and Sweden, in 1830 and 1831. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


Ill. 
TH BF OP ERA: 
Story of the Beau Monde, 
Mothers and Daughters.’ 


A 
By the Author of ¢ 3 vols, post 8vo. 


IV. 
MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED MILITARY 
COMMANDERS. 


By the Author of ‘ De L’Orme,’ * Philip Augustus,’ Xc. 3 vols. 


Including Gonzales de Cordoba, the Great Captain—Henry V. 
of Eugland—the Duke of Bedford—Oliver Cromweil—Marsbal 
arle 

ne 





u 
Turenne—the Great Conde—General Monk—Duke of Atbe 
—the Duke of Alva—the Duke of Marlborough—Vrince E 
of Savoy—the Earl of Peterborough—Maiquis of Grauby— 
General Wolfe, &c. 












SUPERIOR SCHOOL PRIZES and CHRISTMAS PRESEN 

The following attractive Works for the Eutertainment and In- 
struction of Vemae People, are done up in a style suitable for 
Presents, and are recommended as a very superior class of 
Pablications for Juvenile reading. 


USTIN HALL; or, After-Dinner Con- 

versations between a Father and his Children, on subjects 

of Amusement and lustruction, 12mo, illustrated with fine en- 
gravings. Price 5s 

A Discourse of the Objects, Advantages, and 
Pleasures of Science. A new edition, iu foolscap 6vo. illustrated 
with tine engravings. Price 5s. 

tit This fascinating little work, but without the fine illustrative 
engravings give in this edition, forms the first number of the 
* Library of Useful Knowledge.’ 

Tales from Shakspeare. By Charles Lamb. 
A new and elegant edition, with 22 superb cuts, from designs by 

tarvey, and fiucly printed by Whittingham, in one vol, 12mo0, 
Price 7s. 6d. 

Stories from the History of Italy. By Anne 
onaing g, with fine frontispiece and vignette by Harvey, 12m0. 
*rice 7s. 6d, 

A History of France, in Familiar and Enter- 
taining Language for Young People. By Mrs, Moore, 3rd edit. 
l2mo. 6 engravings. Price 1s. 6d. 

Sketches of the Domestic Manners and In- 
stitutions of the Romans. New edition, 12mo, 7s. 6d. 

A History of the Roman Emperors. Orna- 
mente: <1 with Portraits and Maps. 12mo. 7s. Gd. 

tssays on the Institutions, Manners, &c. of 
Ancient Greece. By I. D. Hill, D.D. 2nd edition, L2mo. 7s. Gd. 

The Life and surprising Adventures of Ro- 
binson Crusoe, of York, Mariner, with a Biographical Account 
of Daniel Defoe, written expressly for this edition, A new edit, 
complete in one vol. 12m. S autitully printed by Whittingham, 
and ornamented with 49 very superior wood-cuts, from drawings 
by W. Harvey. Price 8s 

Swiss Family Robinson, the Sth edit. orna- 
mevied with twelve engravings, 12m0. Price 7s. 


Description of more than ‘Three Hundred 
Animals, with numerous fine ents, elecantly printed by Whit- 











tingham. izmo. New and enlarged edition, Price 8s 

Stories of Old Daniel. 12imo. The 10th 
edition, much improved, Price 6s. 

Ellen Cameron; a Tale for Young Ladies. 
Fine plate, from a drawing by Harvey. 12m0, Price 5 


Keeper's ‘l'ravels, with fine engravings, after 
drawings by Harvey. Fourteenth edit. t2mo, Price 6s. 

Guy’s Pocket Cyclopxdia; or, Fpitome of 
Universal Knowle dge. The ninth edition, extensive ly sepoured, 
with numerous appropriate cuis. I2me0. Price 10s, 6 

Columbus, Cortez, and Pizarro; or, the Dis- 
covery of America, and the Conquest of Mexico and Pera, For 
the Entertainme nt aud Instruction of Youth. 12mo. Any of the 





‘hree Portions sold separate, price 5s. 6d. each, 
Edgeworth’s Parent’s Assistant. A new 
edition, with fine plates, complete in 3 vols. 18m0, Price 10s. 6d 
Dr. Aikin’s Evenings at Home. A new, 


and improved edition, by his Son, complete in 4 volumes, Ismo, 
Price 10s. ¥ f 
Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues, with numcrous 
cuts, a new edition, in 6 volumes, Ismo. Price 15s. 
Tomkin’s Select Poetry. A new edit.in 18mo. 
fine a 38 
he Parent's s Offering. By Caroline Barnard. 
m. A new edition, enlarged. Fine frontispiece. Price 5s. 
Sandford and Merton, complete. A new 
and improved edition, complete in one vol. fine engravings, 12mo, 
Price 7s. 6d. ¥ 
Mrs. Leicester’s School; or, the History of 
several Young Ladies, as related by themselves. The ninthedit. 
with fine frontispiece, 12mo. Price 4s. 
Bucke’s Entertaining English Grammar ; 
the Illustrations given in Classical English Poetry, 18mo. 3s. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 
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THE following Interesting WORKS are now offered to the Public, at the very low prices annexed, by WILLIAM KIDD, 228, Recent 


STREET. 


*,* It is particularly requested that all Orders from the County (inclosing a remittance) may be sent, direct, to 228, Regent Street, to prevent InFERIOR Copies being 
I 


substituted ; and, for an additional protection to the Public, W 


1. Ancient Castles (The) of England 
and Wales, engraved by W. Woolnoth, 2 vols. 4to. half- 
bound Turkey morocco, marble edges, a superior copy, 
India proofs, published at 112. Lis, cove eoce 

2. Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, 
(Westall’s plates,) 4 vols. 12mo, pub, at 2/. 2s, calf gilt 

8. Art (The) of Improving the Voice 
and Ear, 8vo. cloth boards, published at 8s. 

4. Bacon’s Works, 10 vols. 8vo. calf, 
lettered, very neat, published at 7/. 17s. 6d. evece 

5. British Essayists (The), 38 vols. 
12mo, calf gilt, published at 13/. 

Another Copy, half-bound, 
Turkey morocco, edges gilt at top, published at 14/. 

7. Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters, 2 
vols. 4t0. boards, published at 5. 5s. ecce eee 

8. Bucking am’s ‘lravels among the 
Arab Tribes, 4to. boards, published at 3/. 13s. 6d. oe 

9. Burke’s (Edmund) Speeches in 
Parliament, 4 vols. 8vo, boards, published at 2/. 12s. 6d. 

10. Byron’ sWorks, 8 vols. foolscap 8vo. 
(a former edition,) calf, neat, published at 52. 5s. we 

11. Campan’s (Madame) Life of Marie 
Antoinette, 2 ~~ 8vo. published at 24s, eeecee 

12. Carter’s Letters to Mi rs. Montague, 
3 vols. 8vo. boards, published at 36: 

13. Cavendish’s Life of Cardinal Wol- 
sey, 8vo. boards, published at 16s. oo secs 

14. Clarke on Landscape Painting, 
with a Series of Views, in a neat box, pub. at 6/. 16s. 6d. 

15. Cooke’s (Captain) Three Voyages, 
with Maps and Plates, 7 vols. 8vo. bds. pub, at 3/, 13s. 6d. 

Pa, Cornwall’s Flood of Thessaly, and 

her Poems, 8vo. boards, published at 10s. 6d. eoce 
m7. Crabbe’s Works, 5 vols. 8vo. pub- 
lished at 2i. 12s, 6d. bds, 

18. 8 vols. foclecap, 
published at 2/, 8s, bds, sees 

19. Craig’s Lectures on “Painting ‘and 
Drawing, 8vo. published at 10s. 6d. bds, 

0. Cruise’ 's Narrative of a Residence 
in New Zealand, svo. boards, published at 10s.6d, oe 

21. Cunningham’ s Songs of Scotland, 
4 vols, 8vo. boards, published at 11. 165. 

22. Dibdin’s Library Companion, 8vo. 
“~ 3 i published at 12. 163. ecccce see 

Dibdin’s Introduction to the Clas- 
dle: - vols. 8vo. boards, published at 2/. 28... 

24. Dodsley’s Collection of Old Plays, 

12 35. crown 8vo. half-bound, calf gilt, pub. at 6/. 12s, 
25. Don Quixotte (with Westall’s De- 
signs), 4 vols. foolscap 8vo. calf giit, published at 32, 3s. 

26. Drake's (Nathan) Literary Hours, 
3 vols. post 8vo. boards, published at 1/, 11s. 6d. 
Another copy, half- bound 
calf lettered ccccccce eoccce ose 

28. Drake’s Evenings in ‘Autumn, 2 
vols. post 8vo. boards, published + at 18s, ecce 

29. Another Copy, half-bound 
calf lettered . 

30. Drake’s Winter Nights, 2 vols. 
post 8vo, published at 21s. bds, 

31. Another Copy, “half-bound 











os 
. 








calf lette: 
32. Edgeworth: s “(Miss)” W orks, ‘4 
vols. fe. Svo. half mor. edges gilt at top, pub. at 7/.17s. 6d. 
33. Edinburgh Review, (Odd Nos.) 
No. 31, 32, 37, 45 to 57, 60 to 66, at per number eres 
34. Ellis’s Letters on English History, 
Ist 38. 2nd Series, 7 vols. 8vo. boards, published at 4/. 4s, 
35. Elton’s Specimens of the Classic 
Poets, 3 vols, 8vo. calf gilt, published at 2/. 2s. 
36. Elton’s Hesiod, post Svo. calf gilt, 
published at lis, 
37. Forsyth’s Antiquary’ s Portfolio, 2 
vols. crown 8vo. boards, published at 15s. o 
38. Franklin’s Journey to the Copper 
Mine River, 2 vols. 8vo. boards, published at 1/. 4s. 
9. Goldsmith’s Animated Nature, 6 
er OG alflettered, published at 4. 14s. 6d. ee 
). Gregory’s Lectures on Experi- 
-.. Philosophy, 2 vols. 12mo. boards, pub, at 14s. 
41. Hawkins’ (Miss) Memoirs, Opi- 
nions, &c. 2 vols, 8vo. boards, published at 20s. . 
42. Head’s Observations on Early 
mee 12mo. boards, published at 5s. ° 
Hume and Smollett’s History ‘of 
a 2 13 vols, 8vo. calf gilt, (second hand) wcce 
44. Hutton’s (Wm.) Tour in Africa, 3 
vols. 8vo, calf, neat, published at 1/. 188. o 
45. Imison’s Elements of Science and 
Art, 2 vols. 8vo. boards, published at 25s. 
46. Inchbald’s British Theatre, 25 
vols. 12mo. fine paper, boards, published at 13¢. . 
Modern ‘Theewe, 10 





vols. 12mo. sells at 22, 10s. 
48. James's Expedition to the Rocky 
Mountains, 3 vols, 8vo. boards, (plates) published at 36s, 


£. s. d. 


ou 


0 





- & de 
49. Jones’s Life of Bishop Hall, Svo. * 
boards, published at 14s. eco eresee 010 6 
50. Literary Gazette, ‘from the com- 
mencement in 1818 to December 1630, 14 vols, 4to. 
half-bound, calf lettered, (a very excellent copy) .. 12 0 0 
51. Lobb’s Contemplative Philoso- 
pher, 2 vols. 12mo. published at 16s. eoee o9o0 
52. London Magazine (The), by John 
Scott, 3 vols. svo. half-bound, calf gilt, pub. at 2s. 14s. 0 18 0 
53. London Theatre (Dibdin’s) 12 
vols. 18mo. boards, published at 2/. 14s. scscesee 110 0 
54. Another Copy, calf extra, 
arr at 5/. 8s. eevee 310 0 
55. Malkin’s Classical Disquisitions 
and Curiosities, 8vo. boards, published at 12s. even O 5 6 
56. Martin’s Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
2 vols. large paper, (a Seeatiere Copy.) blue Turkey 
morocco, elegant eeeee eceeeee 1515 0 
“4g This is such a copy as is very Tarely to ‘be’ met 
wit 





57. Memoirs of Goethe, 2 vols. Sve. 


cal’ a] published at 12. 12s. 012 6 
- Memoirs of Henry the Great, 2 
wi a. published at 24s. eve O12 6 
59. Montague’s (Lady W. ) “Works, 
vols. 8vo. boards, published at 2/. 5s. one tio 


60. Moore's Letters and Journals of 


Lord Byron, 2 vols. 4to. cloth, published at 4/. 4s. - 330 
61. Nathan’s Fugitive Pieces of Lord 

Byron, 8vo. boards, published at 7s. 6d... evesee 0 5 O 
62. Nichols’ Recollections of Goonge 

the 33 O 2 vols. 8vo, published at 19s... 076 
Odd Volume (The), 2 vols. 8vo. 

e.... published at 2ts. sees 014 0 


64. Odes on Corn, Cash, and Catho- 

“ oy Thomas Moore, Esq. 12mo. published at 7s. 6d. 0 4 6 
65. Orders of Knighthood, 2 vols. ore. 

calf gilt, ws at 12. 8s. 7 0 
Otter’s Life of the Rev. eae Hg 

Daniel “Clarke, 4to. half calf, published at 32.108. .. Lil 6 
7. Another Copy, 2 vols. 8vo. 

boards, published at 24s. ecceee 017 0 
68. Pearson’s Life of Hey, 2 vols. 

crown 8vo. boards wee 0 5 O 
69. Philosophy i in Sport made Science 

in vO p 3 vols. boards, published at 1. Is. 015 0 
70. Pope’s Works, by Roscoe, 10 vols. 

8vo. calf, clegant, published at 8/. 12s. 6d. ecccce 6 6 O 
71. Prior’s Life of Edmund Burke, 

2 vols. Svo. boards, published at 1/. 8s. «+ 018 0 

. Another Copy, calf extra .. 18 0 
73. Puckle’s Club, yellow paper, (seven 

only printed—scarce) eve . seer 616 6 
74. Remembrance (The), “for 1831, 
with numerous Steel Engravings, ey bound in 

moroco, published at 10s. 6d. 066 
75. Richardson’s (Author of ‘Pamela’ ) 
—— Works, 19 vols, 8vo. og, pub. at 12/. 12s. 




















scare 616 6 
76. Richardson’s Travels in the Me- 
diterranean, 2 vols. vo. calf, neat, published at 1/. 16s, 018 0 
77. Scott’s (Sir W.) Novels and Tales, 
42 vols. 12mo. half-boand fancy calf extra, pub. at 2i/, 818 6 
Another Copy, 32 vols. a 
half calf gilt, published at 14/, 8s. 00 
79. Another Copy, haif-bound ” 
Turkey morocco, gilt edges, published at 15/. 8s. oo 6 
Another Copy, whole- bound ° 
calf gilt 
8l. Scott’s (Sir Ww. y ” Rokeby, with 
Westall’s Plates, 4to. calf half extra, scarce 
82. Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
0 


with Plates, 4to. calf extra, searce wo. 1M 
83. Miscellaneous Poems, 8vo. 

half-bound cloth, lettered, published at 14s. .... - O70 
84. Shakspeare (Chalmers’), 8 vols. 














vo. calf elegant, published at 6. 16s. 6d. ee 400 
85. (ditto), fine paper, with 

Plates, boards, published at 4/. 16s. 3 0 
86. ———-— _(P ickering ’s) ‘ll vols. 

8vo. calf gilt, published at 7 0 
° (ditto), half-bd. Turkey * 

morocco, gilt edges at top o 440 
88. Sharpe’s British Prose W riters, 

25 vols. 18mo. calf gilt, published at 12/. 10s... 900 


89. Southey’s Book of the Church, 2 
vols. 8vo. half morocco, gilt edges, published at2i.2s. 1 8 0 
90. History of the Peninsu- 
lar War, 4 vols. 8vo. boards, published at 2/. 2s, eoce 114 
91. History of the West In- 
dies, 3 vols, 8vo. boards, published at 2/. 10s. cose 2 2 0 
92. Spectator, Tatler, and Guardian, 12 
vols. Bv0, calf gilt, (second-hand ) 30 
Another Copy, 14 vols. fools- 
ome a ram, calf, neat, (Sharpe’s edit.) published at 
10/. 108. ee 515 6 
ot. Spirit of the Public Journals, 3 
vols, 8vo. calf, neat, published at 11. 16s. oo 6c 016 0 





a 





— 








pDp’s printed label willbe affixed to — Volume. 


£. & d 
95. Staél (Madame de) Sur la Revo- 


lution Frangais, 3 vols. 8vo. boards, published at 36s. 015 0 
96. Surrey and Wyatt (The Poetical 
Works - ), 2 vols. 4to. half-bound russia — ne 
at ei. 8s. 210 0 
97. Swift’s (Dean) Works, by Sir W. 
Scott, 19 vols. 8vo. boards, published at 8/. 11s, 616 6 
98. Talbot’s Five Years’ Residence in 
ary 2 vols, 8vo. published at 12. 5s. 010 6 
99. Tales of a Traveller, 2 vols. demy 
8vo. calf, neat, published at 1. 12s. - 1to 


100. Tales of the Genii (Westall' s 
Plates), 2 vols. 12mo. cloth boards, published at 18s. ou 0 
101. Thurtell’s s History of Spain, 12mo. 
eae'ys ‘go. at 8s. 6d 046 
. 'Todd’s Life of Brian Walton, D.D. 
i... - * The boamen Polyglott Bible,’ 2 vols. 8vo. 
boards, published at 1l. 1 076 
103. Tomkins’ Rays of Genius, 2 vols. 
8vo. calf gilt, scarce ee 010 6 
104. Turner’s Views on the Southern 
Coast, 2 vols, 4to. half morocco, elegant, marble edges, 
published at 13/. 138. @ superior copy 818 6 
105. Walker’s Selections from the 
Gentleman’ ‘8 oe 4 vols. svo. boards, published at 
2, 12s. 6d. 110 0 
106. Wardlaw on the Book of Eccle- 
siastes, 2 vols. 8vo. boards, published at iss. eose 0 D9 O 
107. Wright’s Historical Guide to 
Dublin, numerous Plates, 8vo. India proofs, pub. at30s. 0 18 0 
108. Historical Guide to the 
Lakes of Killarney, the County of Wicklow, and the 
Giant’s Causeway, 8vo. India proofs, published at 30s. 018 0 








The following popular Works have been lately published 
by W. eg 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. MING , a Second Edition of 
THE DOM INIE'S LEGACY. 
A Collection of Tales. 
By the Editor of the ‘Club-Book.’ ‘ 

** These tales deserve a place in every library.””—Blachwood's 
Magazine. 

“We hail, with great satisfaction, the reward of genuine 
merit, ina second edition of those very characteristic and in- 
teresting tales.’—Lilerary Gazette. 

II. 
By the same Author, in 2 neat volume, price 7s. 6d. infancy cloth, 
TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES OF EMIN ENT 
ENGLISH MISSIONARIES 

Commencing with the first mission, in the ship Duff, to the 
South Seas; and ine luding the latest discoveries by Mr. Ellis. 

“4 work that will be read with avidity.’ 1— Atheneum. 

at oe work, well conceived, and extremely well executed.” 

—WNSpectat 

This “iitle work must soon become popular.’’—Lilerary 
Gazette, 

IIl. 
In a handsome é8vo. volume, with Seven beautiful JNpogaebic 

Embe OURY by Haghe, a new WE be ND 

OUR YEARS IN THE WEST INDI ES. 
In 1826, 7, 8, ea 9. 
By F. W. N. Bay} 

44+ In this edition wiil be found a by and authentic account 
(derived from official documeuts and private letters, ) of the late 
dred adful Hurricanes in Barbadoes, St. Vincent, and St. Lucia. 

* Avery clever and entertaining volume, which will be read, 
just now, with much interest.”—Court Journal. 

“ Being full of lively and graphic pictures of society,” (Glas- 
gow Free Press) 

“ And a very ‘omelets history of the past and present state of 
the West Indies,”—Monthly Review. 

Iv. 
Fourth Edition!! Price One Shilling. 
THE UNKNOWN TONGUE S ie 
Or, the Rev. Epwarp Invine arraigned at the | Bar of the 
Scriptures of ‘Truth, and found * Guilty.’ 
To which is added, 
A LETTER BY THE REV. H. B, BULTEEL, A.M. 

Late Curate of St. Ebbe’s, Oxford. 

“To the Law and to the Testimony.” 

“ We earnestly beg of our readers to peruse and study well 
this able_pamp! let; by so doing they will learn wisdom,.”— 
Weekly Press. 


Vv. 
Beautifally printed by Charles Whittingham, jun., price only 2s. 
KIDD’S PICTURESQUE POCKET COMPANION 
to the REGENT’S PARK, ZOOLOGICAL GAR- 
DENS, COLOSSEUM, DIORAMA, &c. 
With a neat Map, and gene Illustrations on Wood, by 
. W. Bonner. 

*€ A little work really much wonted, and brought out with great 
good taste.”—Atheneum. 

“A very cheap and pleasing guide to the Regent’s Park, and 
its various attractions. The embellishments, which are numerous, 
are sweet specimens of the present state of wood-cutting.”—Lite- 
vary Gazette. 

Nearly ready. price 1 
THE HACKNEY CARRIAGE POCKET DIREC- 
TORY for 1832. With a coloured Map. 





London: J. Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Published every Saturday at the ATHENAUM OFFICE, 7, 
CATHERINE mggresr ‘Strand, by J. LECTION ; and sold by 

all llers an in Town and 
G. G. Bennis, No. 55, ‘Rue Neuve St. Augustin, Paris; Mess 
Pratt & Barry, Brussels; PentHes & Besser, i 
F. FLEISCHER, a hag & Bowen, a 
Price +; Orin thiy Parts (in a wrap 
vi ail and Com ‘or the “Eitior (post paid) 
to be forwarded to the Office as abo: 





pantry : 
m8. 








